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How  can  something  sound  so  good  yet  look  so  bad? 


half  Holstein.”  Good  intentions  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  dynamite  theme,  only  to 
fizzle  when  the  visual  elements  are 
transferred  to  print.  Of  course,  this  is 
my  personal  dramatization.  The 
story  and  “the  ad”  appear  on  page  32. 
Please  take  a  peek  before  you  read 
any  further. 

Yes,  the  model  is  a  cartoon.  Yes, 
she  has  gecko  green  hair.  Yes,  her 
skin  is  the  color  of 
toothpaste  and,  yes, 
she’s  reading  a  newspa¬ 
per  while  dreaming  of 
a  tablet,  a  laptop,  and  a 
mobile  phone.  But  the 
good  news  is  she’s 
wearing  glasses,  so  we 
loiow  she’s  smart  (just 
like  Sarah  Palin). 

I  have  no  idea  about 
the  creative  struggles 
during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  graphic 
and  am  not  privy  to  the 
challenges  faced  by  the 
NAA  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  —  as  I’m 
sure  there  were  many. 
My  comments  only 
reflect  my  interpretation  of  smart 
and  sexy,  and  this  Wilma  Flintstone 
wannabe  isn’t  it. 

What  is  confusing  to  me  is  why  this 
ad  is  running  and  is  scheduled  to  run 
in  print  newspapers  across  America. 
I’m  guessing  the  average  subscriber 
is  already  smart  and  probably  let  go 
of  sexy  with  their  last  hip  replace¬ 
ment.  And,  if  by  chance,  someone 
younger  than  30  happens  to  see  and 
actually  read  the  ad,  I  don’t  think 

continued  on  page  29 


The  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  has  tagged  “Smart 
is  the  new  sexy”  as  its  2011 
motto  promoting  the  newspaper 
industry.  A  provocative  choice  of 
colorful  adjectives  mixed  with  a 
black-and-white  noun.  Immediately 
my  imagination  rocketed  from 
Harvard  Yard  to  planet  Venus  ... 
Carmen  Electra,  Stephen  Hawking, 
and  The  Wichita  Eagle 
entangled  in  a  powerful 
and  intoxicating  adver¬ 
tising  tango.  An  odd 
trio  to  be  sure,  and  a 
trinity  that  could  only 
be  cultivated  in  an 
imaginative  daydream. 

Good  for  the  NAA  for 
developing  a  concept 
with  pop  and  introduc¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  the 
world  they  write  about, 
but  seldom  live  in.  Let 
your  hair  down.  Gray 
Lady.  Roll  up  your 
skirt.  Picayune.  We’re 
going  dancing  on  the 
big  stage;  we’re  out  to 
show  America  that 
newspap)ers  are  “sweet”  and  can 
mingle  with  the  “sickest  peeps.”  Well, 
at  least  those  were  my  thoughts 
before  my  daydream  crashed  into 
reality,  and  I  viewed  the  artwork  for 
the  print  campaign. 

Disappointed?  Yes.  Heartbroken? 
Most  definitely.  After  all,  I  was 
expecting  to  get  goose  bumps  the  size 
of  Pamela  Anderson’s,  well,  never 
mind.  Think  of  an  online  personal  ad 
with  text  that  reads  “smart  and  sexy,” 
but  the  photo  says  “half  Chihuahua, 
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We've  seen  a  lot  in  eleven  years..  ' 

Whether  you're  a  entrepreneur,  blogger,  advertiser  or  designer,  we  can  help  you  tell  your 
story  with  royalty-free  photos,  illustrations,  video  and  audio.  Say  anything  with  iStockphoto. 

www.iStockphoto.com 


["comments  &  CORRESPONDENCE 


!  unfolded  and  for  later  giving  me 
a  platform  to  speak  out  directly  to 
I  your  audience. 

1 

I 

I  MARK  J.  PRENDERGAST 

I  STARS  AND  STRIPES  OMBUDSMAN  AND 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 
AT  ST.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY 
IN  NEW  YORK 


1JUST  WANTED  TO  LET  YOU  KNOW 
that  your  decision  to  ask  me  to 
WTite  a  Shoptalk  column  in 
February  was  prescient. 

In  May,  SPJ  announced  that  my 
Stars  and  Stripes  columns  on 
WikiLeaks  and  my  spat  with  the 
editors  were  among  those  that  had 
been  chosen  for  a  national  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Award.  In  April,  Penn 
State’s  College  of  Communications 


said  my  work  was  among  the  finalists 
for  the  Bart  Richards  Award  for 
Media  Criticism.  And  late  in  May, 

I  was  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
international  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen  (ONO)  at  our  confer¬ 
ence  in  Montreal. 

I  just  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  your  early 
assessment  of  my  situation  at  Stripes 
had  now  been  affirmed  three  times 
by  peers  in  our  field,  and  I  wanted  to 
say  thank  you  once  again  for  giving 
the  issue  visibility  online  as  it 


Correction 

IN  THE  “Newspeople”  department 
of  our  June  2011  issue,  the 
photo  identified  as  Mark  Aldam, 
president  of  Hearst  Corp.’s  newspa¬ 
per  division,  was  actually  Kevin 
Craig,  vice  president  of  newspaper 
relations  for  Parade  Publications. 

Email:  kristina@editorandpublisher.com, 

VBf  or  write  to  "Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


Your  print  subscribers  are 
still  more  valuable  than 
online  ones.  Let’s  make 
the  most  of  them. 


Off 


PCF 


HOME.  OFFICE.  BULK. 
WE’LL  TAKE  IT  FROM  HERE. 

1.877.PCF.6668 

www.pcfcorp.com 
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Digimarc  Discover  "  is 
putting  an  end  toffie 
static,  offline  reading 
experience- uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  tbe  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-our smartphone.  ‘ 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experierices  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads -things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order  - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  inforniatron,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 

'  print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  DiginiafC  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  onijne  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off, -and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF. 

THIS  AD  IS  INTERACtiVr 

Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  ‘.vww.drgimarc.com/online. 


DIGIMARC  1  (d^ 


Look  Ahead 


BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 

An  artist  in  Israel  uses  old 
newspaper  to  create  beautiful 
new  works  of  art. 

Liat  Yaniv’s  creative  use  of  newspa- 
per  as  a  medium  stemmed 
.  from  her  days  as  an  art 
/  ^  ;  student  in  Denmark,  when 

^  ^  L  limited  funds  drove  her  to 

seek  free  materials  to 
work  with.  Her  web- 
,  site,  LiatYaniv.com, 

\  showcases  pictures,  a 
^  book,  and  even  three- 
*  dimensional  dolls  crafted 
li  with  cut-up  sections  of 
fc  newsprint. 

Yaniv  is  a  self- 
I  described 


journalist,  formerly  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  He  described  the  site  as  a 
place  for  people  to  connect  with 
one  another  through  stories  and 
photos  of  experiences,  which  are 
mapped  by  both  place  and  time. 

“Lam  and  Kaufman  are  telling 
engaging  stories  in  bite-sized 
pieces.  I’m  enjoying  following 
along,  because  the  story  is  impor¬ 
tant,  the  reporting  and  photogra- 


Reporter  and  photographer 
used  intersect  to  document 
13-day  investigation 


1  of  Asian  carp  in  the  Midwest 
spurred  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
to  investigate  the  effects.  On  May  2, 
reporter  Tina  Lam  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Brian  Kaufman  embarked  on 
a  13-day  voyage  across  seven  states 
to  document  the  damage  and  gov¬ 
ernment  efforts  to  contain  the  in¬ 
vasive  species  slowly  making  its 
way  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Free  Press  team  used 
Intersect,  a  new  Web  service  that 
allows  users  to  plot  stories  on  a 
map,  to  produce  an  interactive 
visual  of  the  journey. 

In  an  article  posted  to  Intersect, 
Free  Press  director  of  digital  audi¬ 
ence  development  Stefanie  Murray 
said  the  platform  just  seemed  like 
the  perfect  fit  for  the  story. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we 
like  Intersect  is  because  it 
Sk  combines  geolocation  with  live 
blogging  and  visuals,”  Murray 
said.  “Being  able  to  put  con- 
tent  against  a  map,  and 
against  a  timeline,  gives 
the  news  consumer 
jly  more  options.” 

Intersect  publicly 

f  launched  in  beta  in 

December.  CEO  Peter  Rinearson 
is  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 


_  paper 

worker”  who  has  lived 
quite  the  multicultural 
life  —  educated  mostly  in 
^  M  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem, 
^  ^  supplemented  by  travel 
through  Japan,  Alaska,  and  Denmark. 

The  dolls  are  some  of  her  most 
idiosjTicratic  work.  Yaniv  builds  each 
doll  using  rings  of  paper  and  glue, 
waiting  for  each  ring  to  drj'  before 
adding  the  next  —  a  process  that  takes 
several  weeks  to  complete.  She  has 
been  clipping  and  saving  colored 
pages  of  newspapers  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

On  her  blog,  Yaniv  writes,  “Did 
you  know  that  pink  is  the  most 
rare  color  in  the  news- 
paper?  My  dream  is 
to  find  a  whole  pink  *'  ^ 
page  in  the  newspaper  dedicat- 
ed  with  love  only  to  me.” 

Someone  get  this  girl  a 
subscription  to  the  Financial 
Times.  11  v-.;" 


Lam  and  Kaufman  journeyed  along  the 
Mighty  Mississippi  in  search  of  the  not-so- 
elusive  Asian  carp. 

phy  are  good,  and  because  it’s  one 
way  to  watch  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  journalism,”  Rinearson 
wrote  on  the  site. 

I.am  and  Kaufman  posted  28 
stories  to  Intersect  in  their  13  days 
on  the  road.  The  Free  Press  used 
this  reporting  in  a  print  and  online 
series  about  the  carp’s  northward 
progress.  The  map  and  timeline  are 
posted  at  FreeP.com/carp.  More 
information  about  Intersect  can  be 
found  at  Intersect.com.  n 
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We  give  your  content 


r. 


Publishing  to  the  web;  mobile  devices,  print,  or 
whatever  is  next,  MediaSpan  has  your  solution. 


Our  complete  suite  of  publishing  tools  Include: 


✓  Advertising 

✓  Circulation 

✓  Editorial 
^  Production 

Website 

✓  Email  Marketing 

✓  Design  Services 

✓  Video  &  Audio 
Streaming 

Focus  On: 


✓  MediaSpan  in  the  Cloud:  | 

With  a  focus  on  streamlining,  flexibility  and  saving  money,  MediaSpan  brings  you  some  of  our  ® 
top  products  in  a  SaaS  based  platform.  Check  out  our  SaaS  enabled  products  for  your  company's  ji 
advertising  management,  content  management,  circulation  and  editorial  needs.  ^ 

Harness  the  SaaS  advantage  for: 

•  AdManagerPro  •  SkyQue  •  CirculationPro 


MEDIASPAN 

M  EDI  ASPANGROU  P.COM 


Visit  our  website  today  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  transform  your  business. 


Local  News 

Alabama’s  Day  of  Devastation 


Local  newspapers  release  joint 
book  on  deadly  tornadoes 

April  27,  2011  is  a  day  many 
Americans  li\ing  in  the  South 
won’t  soon  forget.  For  many, 
daily  life  as  they  knew  it  was 
transformed.  An  estimated  211 
tornadoes  ravaged  seven  Southern 
states,  including  massive  EF-5 
tornadoes  wider  than  a  mile  and 
packing  winds  greater  than  200 
miles  per  hour.  The  tornado  out¬ 


break  killed  at  least  350  people. 
Alabama  was  the  hardest  hit  with 
at  least  238  reported  casualties, 
according  to  government  officials. 

In  the  following  weeks  and  months, 
several  other  tornadoes  wreaked 
havoc  across  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
w'estern  U.S.,  including  the  EF-5 
tornado  that  tore  through  Joplin, 
Mo.  May  22.  The  twister  death 
count  rose  to  more  than  500  in 
2011,  making  this  tornado  season 
one  of  the  deadliest  in  history. 

In  their  paths,  the  tornadoes 


destroyed  homes,  churches,  and 
other  property,  uprooting  families 
and  closing  schools,  leaving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  without  electric¬ 
ity.  Three  Alabama  sister  papers  — 
The  Huntsville  Times,  The 
Birmingham  Neu's,  and  the  Mobile 
Press-Register  —  joined  together  to 
create  “Day  of  Devastation,”  a  128- 
page  volume  documenting  stories 
of  hope  and  tragedy  through  words 
and  photos  of  the  April  27  event. 

In  the  past,  the  newspapers  have 
partnered  to  produce  commemora¬ 
tive  books  on  the  state’s  national 
championship  football  wins.  “We 
kind  of  had  a  rhythm  for  w  hat  w'e 
needed  to  do.  But  the  challenge  was 
it  wasn’t  sports  —  homes  were  lost 
and  people  were  killed,”  said  Kevin  • 
Wendt,  editor  of  the  Times. 

continued  on  next  page 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Outro 

(n)  the  conclusion  of  a  presentation 
(as  a  speech  or  broadcast  news  .sejiiiient)  or  perfornianee 

'  “I  will  say  one  thing  for  Molly: 
She  had  the  best  outro  of  any  top  two  finalists.” 
—  Margaret  Eby,  Los  Angeles  Times  Entertainment 
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continued from  page  10 
The  tornado  outbreak  was  so 
intense  and  affected  so  many  people 
the  editors  felt  it  was  an  event  peo¬ 
ple  would  want  to  remember.  A 
book  seemed  like  a  good  w  ay  to 
serve  that  need,  Wendt  said.  “We  i 
saw  so  much  e.xtra  demand  for 
newspapers,  we  felt  folks  were  not 
only  using  the  newspaper  for  infor-  j 
mation  —  more  than  250,000  | 

people  in  the  Times’  circulation 
area  were  without  power  for  at  least  ! 
four  days  —  but  they  were  also 
keeping  it  to  remember  such  a 
tragic  event,”  he  said.  i 

Additional  challenges  included  ; 

being  thorough  while  keeping  the  ‘ 

book  navigable,  ensuring  each 
newspaper  involved  felt  like  it  was 
fairly  represented,  and  including  all 
of  the  different  communities  in  the 
state  that  were  affected.  In  the  end,  ! 
Wendt  said  each  area  was  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  an  organized  way. 

As  residents  continue  to  rebuild 
their  lives,  Wendt  hopes  more  is  done 
to  improve  the  chances  of  surviving  a 
tornado  in  the  fiiture.  "There’s  never 
going  to  be  a  way  to  ensure  everyone  | 
survives  an  EF-5  tornado.  But  as 
homes  are  rebuilt,  we  have  to  enter  i 
into  a  discussion  that  ensures  ' 

standards  are  uniform  to  set  our¬ 
selves  up  for  success,”  he  said.  ■ 

The  community  response  to  those  I 
in  need  has  been  overwhelming.  i 

Thousands  of  volunteers  rallied  I 

together  in  the  aftermath  to  help 
however  they  could.  “Huntsville  has 
a  strong  church  network  and  is  also 
home  to  a  major  Army  installation, 
so  the  spirit  of  giving  and  helping 
one’s  neighbor  was  already  there;  it 
just  needed  to  be  directed,”  he  said. 
Many  humanitarian  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  have  organized  relief  efforts.  | 
For  ways  to  help  Alabama,  call 
the  out-of-state  help  hotline  at 
(888)  421-1266.  A  portion  of  the  ! 

proceeds  of  the  book  will  be  donat-  | 
ed  to  the  Governor’s  Emergency  i 
Relief  Fund,  created  to  help  those 
affected  by  the  tornadoes.  In  the  i 
works  is  an  iPad  app  to  give  readers  i 
access  not  only  to  the  material  in  i 
the  book,  but  also  to  videos  and  S 
interactive  presentations  that 
appeared  online.  The  book  is  avail¬ 
able  at  HuntsvilleStore.com.— H.K.  0 


O  Publisher’s 
Bookshelf 

“Socialnomics:  How  Social  Media  Transforms  the  Way 
We  Live  and  Do  Business” 

Erik  Qualman 

(John  Wiley  &  Sons,  November  2010) 

Welcome  to  the  world  of  socialnomics,  where 
online  consumer  societies  have  profound  effects 
on  our  economy  and  the  businesses  that  operate 
within  it.  Online  word  of  mouth,  social  search, 
social  commerce,  and  the  influence  of  peer  groups 
are  making  traditional  marketing  strategies 
obsolete.  The  author  provides  an  in-depth  look 
at  the  business  implications  of  social  media,  with 
ideas  on  how  to  tap  its  considerable  power  to 
increase  sales,  cut  marketing  costs,  and 
communicate  directly  with  consumers. 


socialnomics 

how  cociol  mooio  tronsforms  tho 


“The  Death  and  Life  of  American  Journalism: 

The  Media  Revolution  That  Will  Begin  the  World  Again” 
Robert  W.  McChesney,  John  Nichols 

(Nation  Books,  January  2010) 


Two  respected  media  authorities,  McChesney,  a 
radio  host  of  Media  Matters,  and  Nichols,  The 
Nation’s  Washington,  D.C.,  correspondent,  offer 
possible  financial  solutions  for  American  journalism. 
They  write  that  the  “old  school”  print  journalism 
empire  is  crumbling,  yet  they  remain  upbeat  when 
calling  for  “a  new  era  of  experimentation”  in  which 
a  hybrid  of  old  and  new  media  emerges. 


THE  Geatl^ 
AND  Life  OF 
AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


“The  Anthropology  of  News  &  Journalism: 

Global  Perspectives” 

S.  Elizabeth  Bird 

(Indiana  University  Press,  October  2009) 

This  book  explores  the  role  of  news  and  journalism 
in  contemporary  culture  from  an  anthropological 
perspective;  as  a  form  of  cultural  meaning-making 
in  its  creation,  content,  and  dissemination.  Essays 
by  leading  scholars  explore  communities  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  journalists.  They  describe  the 
news-making  process  in  the  local  and  global  digital 
environment,  as  well  as  how  news  is  disseminated 
and  received  in  a  variety  of  cultural  settings. 
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'  i  Journalism 

News 
of  the 
Future 

Ij  Nieman  Lab’s  Encycio  focuses  on 
1 1  journalism’s  evolution 

You  MAY  BE  FAMILIAR  WITH 

Harvard’s  Nieman  Journalism 
Lab,  an  organization  known 
for  its  reporting,  analysis,  and  com-  | 
I  mentary  on  how  the  world  of  jour-  j 
i  nalism  is  changing.  But  what  about  i 
1  ■  the  dozens  of  other  organizations  | 

1 1  involved  with  documenting  i 

I ;  journalism’s  evolution?  In  response  | 
to  that  question,  the  Lab  launched  | 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  future  of  ' 


news,  called  Encycio,  May  18. 

Encycio  was  made  possible  through 
a  grant  from  the  John  S.  and  James 
L.  Knight  Foundation,  enabling  the 
Lab  to  increase  its  reporting  staff. 

The  result  is  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
new^  organizations  for  everyone 
involved  in  the  future  of  news. 

The  initial  focus  of  the  project  is 
the  companies  and  organizations 
that  are  having  a  big  impact  on  the 
future  of  news,  including  traditional 
news  organizations  that  have  looked 
to  innovation  as  an  answer  (such  as 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Atlantic, 
and  The  Guardian)  as  well  as  new¬ 
comers  with  fresh  ’ousiness  models 
made  possible  by  the  rise  of  the 
Internet  (such  as  Talking  Points 
Memo,  GlobalPost,  and  West 
Seattle  Blog).  Others  are  nonprofit 
organizations  with  an  investigative 
emphasis,  while  others  are  mainly 
aggregators  looking  to  search 
engine  optimization  as  a  way  to 
bring  in  revenue. 


Lab  editors  believe  each  and  every 
outlet  has  something  to  teach  the 
world  about  how  the  business  of 
news  is  changing  —  regardless  of  i 
the  size,  age,  number  of  employees,  | 
or  generated  revenue.  j 

In  addition  to  news  outlets  and  [  I 
organizations,  technology  compa-  [  | 
nies  such  as  Google,  Apple,  Twitter,  j 
Facebook,  and  Craigslist  have  been  j 
included  as  a  result  of  their  impact  | 
on  the  news.  The  project  is  in  phase 
one,  but  in  the  coming  months  and 
years,  the  Lab  hopes  to  take  Encycio 
in  new  directions  —  providing  the  j 
industry  with  valuable  information  i 
about  the  issues  facing  journalism  I 
today.  ! 

The  Encycio  team  asks  its  readers  | 
to  let  them  know  if  any  news  | 

organizations  are  missing,  as  well 
I  as  any  important  details  in  specific 
I  entries  that  were  forgotten.  Readers 
j  can  submit  their  suggestions  at  |  i 

1  NiemanLab.org/encyclo/improve. 

I  -H.K.  g, 


Tornoe’s  Corner 
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Long-form  Lovers  Unite 


Website  celebrates  lengthy  stories 

BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

A  MODERN  JOURNALIST’S  TOOL- 

box  wouldn’t  be  complete 
without  Twitter,  Google,  and 
a  smartphone  equipped  with  an 
arsenal  of  apps.  With  society’s 
“news  now”  mentality,  is  there  still 
room  for  journalism’s  in-depth, 
thoroughly  investigated  stories? 

A  handful  of  websites  celebrating 
long-form  stories  seem  to  think  so. 

Among  the  list  of  supporters  is 
Longreads.com,  catering  to  people 
interested  in  reading  longer  stories 
in  digital  form,  whether  it’s  by  com¬ 
puter,  Kindle,  tablet,  or  smartphone. 

In  2009,  Longreads  founder  Mark 
Armstrong  faced  a  dilemma  during 
his  daily  subway  commute.  He  could¬ 
n’t  access  his  iPhone  apps  or  Wi-Fi, 
and  as  a  self-proclaimed  “news 
junkie”  he  desperately  needed  a  way 


From  the 
Archive 


Seiji  Tachibana,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Chicago’s  first  Japanese  language 
daily,  the  Dai  Nippon,  runs  off  his  day’s 
circulation  by  mimeograph,  the  sten¬ 
cils  for  which  he  cut  by  hand  himself. 
His  photo  appeared  in  the  May  22, 

1926  edition  of  E&P. 


LONGREADS 


Mafii«ge  Lessons  from  My  Turkish 
GrandmoUier 


to  occupy  his  40-minute  commute. 

Once  he  discovered  the  offline 
reading  app  known  as  Instapaper, 
everything  changed.  Armstrong  was 
now  able  to  use  the  “read  later” 
button  in  his  browser  to  collect 
stories  from  publications  he  liked 
from  around  the  Web.  He  eventual¬ 
ly  ran  out  of  material  and  started 
a  Tvyitter  feed  (©longreads)  and 
a  hashtag  (#  longreads)  and  asked 
for  help. 

Two  years  and  countless  stories 
later,  nearly  26,000  people  follow 
©longreads  on  Twitter  —  many  of 
whom  have  helped  surface  stories. 
Longreads.com  was  launched  in 
order  to  archive  every  story  that’s 
been  tweeted,  making  them  search¬ 
able  by  media  outlet,  author,  and 
topic.  Each  article  is  tagged  by 
length,  both  in  words  and  the 
approximate  reading  time.  “It’s 
turned  into  this  wonderful  commu¬ 
nity  dedicated  to  sharing  and  cele¬ 
brating  great  storytelling  on  the 
Web,  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  online-only  publications,” 
Armstrong  said. 

In  many  ways,  Twitter’s  140- 
character  restriction  has  helped 
save  long-form  journalism, 
Armstrong  said,  making  it  the 
perfect  forum  for  spreading  the 
word  of  great  writers  and  articles 
that  might  otherwise  get  lost  in 

continued  on  page  14 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 

Journalists  from  one  of 
Germany’s  well-respected 
broadsheets  went  on  strike 
May  5  in  a  bitter  argument  over  pay 
and  working  conditions.  More  than 
150  journalists  from  the  Munich-based 
Suddeutsche  Zeitung  refused  to  work, 
leaving  a  skeleton  staff  of  senior 
editors  to  fill  a  smaller-than-usual 
paper  with  predominantly  agency 
copy.  The  following  day’s  edition  of 
the  paper  carried  a  disclaimer  on  the 
front  page  telling  readers  that 
because  the  journalists  had  gone  on 
strike,  the  newspaper  would  appear  in 
a  “different  structure  and  would  not 
be  as  up-to-date  as  usual.” 


The  investigation  into  an 
alleged  plot  to  overthrow 
i  Turkey’s  government  keeps 

i  getting  bigger,  and  as  a  result,  police 
I  continue  to  arrest  more  and  more  jour¬ 
nalists  accused  of  helping  the  cause. 

With  more  than  50  reporters  cur- 
i  rently  behind  bars  in  Turkey,  activists 
I  contend  freedom  of  expression  is 
;  under  fire  in  a  country  that  is  often 
j  promoted  as  a  model  Muslim  democ- 
j  racy  for  the  turbulent  Middle  East.  In 
:  April,  several  hundred  journalists 
marched  through  the  streets  of 
Istanbul,  waving  signs  that  read 
I  “Hands  Off  My  Opinion”  to  protest  the 
I  growing  repression  of  media  by  the 
Turkish  government. 

An  estimated  700  to  1,000  journal¬ 
ists  could  face  imprisonment  due  to 
j  the  ongoing  trials. 


In  the  wake  of  Osama  bin 
Laden’s  death.  New  Delhi- 
based  newspaper  Asian 
Age  released  the  headline  “U.S.  Kills 
Bin  Laden  in  (You  Knew  It)  Pakistan,” 
perhaps  influenced  by  strained  rela¬ 
tions  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
Accompanying  the  headline  was  a 
photo  of  the  $1  million  compound 
where  bin  Laden  had  been  residing. 
“The  Al-Qaeda  chief  had  been  living 
in  the  heavily  fortified  three-story 
house  on  the  Kakul  road  some  150  km 
from  Islamabad  for  quite  some  time,” 
the  story  read. 
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continued  from  page  13 
cyberspace.  In  his  mind,  the 
Internet  provides  an  opportunity 
for  long-form  journalism  to  thrive. 

News  organizations  such  as  The 
Washington  Post,  ProPublica, 
Village  Voice,  Mother  Jones,  and 
The  Awl  currently  promote  their 


drive  traffic  and  attention  to  the 
stories  on  their  respective  sites, 
Armstrong  said. 

In  recent  months,  panel  discus¬ 
sions  on  long-form  journalism  have 
joined  together  hundreds  of  people 
interested  in  hearing  discussions 
about  the  intertwined  paths 


of  narrative  storytelling  and 
technology.  Longreads 

(co-hosted  an  event  with 
Rolling  Stone  at  a  meeting 
in  the  New  York  bookstore 
Housing  Works.  Panelists 
included  four  writers  and 
editors  from  Rolling  Stone: 
Jeff  Goodell,  Rob 
Sheffield,  Brian 
/  .  Hiatt,  and  Will 
/  I  Dana. 

i  f  “Is  journalism 
y  going  to  survive 

«  r  the  age  of 


big  pieces  through  Longreads, 
by  either  sharing  the  hashtag 
«longreads  on  Twitter  or  by 
creating  a  Longreads  page  on 
their  own  websites.  WTien 
publishers  set  apart  their 
longer  stories,  they  can  reach 
an  audience  searching  for 
those  tjpes  of  stories.  And 
because  Longreads 
is  a  curator,  the 
site  links  directly  Im 
to  the  original 
publisher  of  the 
stories,  helping  to 


WikiLeaks,  in  this  era  where  every  ! 
secret,  every  fact  is  out  there  on  the 
Internet  for  everj'one  to  see?”  asked 
Dana,  Rolling  Stone  managing 
editor.  “The  format’s  going  to 
I  change,  whether  it’s  on  paper  or  a 
computer  screen,  aggregated  or 
disaggregated  ...  [but]  in  this  world 
;  of  infinite  information,  it  means 
I  there’s  an  even  greater  need  for 
I  quality  information.” 

The  payoff  for  producing  longer 
!  pieces  is  evident  in  their  life  span, 
i  Armstrong  said,  because  they  get 
retweeted  and  shared  through 
social  networks  months  after 
they’ve  been  published.  “Journalism 
will  continue  to  evolve  and  take 
new  forms.  We’re  using  technology' 
i  and  social  media  to  argue  that 
there  is  a  growing  number  of  | 

people  hungry  for  thoughtful,  i 

in-depth  stories.”  — H.K.  0  I 


Legal  Briefs 


California  Newspapers 
Show  Support 

More  than  100  news  organizations  have  joined  a  friend- 
of-the-court  brief  to  support  an  appeal  to  a  lawsuit  filed 
by  deceased  open  meetings  watchdog  Richard  McKee 
against  the  Tulare  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  McKee  — 
who  passed  away  in  April  —  filed  the  suit  in  March  2010, 
alleging  the  board  violated  open  meetings  laws  when  a 
voting  majority  met  for  lunch  46  times  in  2009,  in  some 
cases  before  key  votes.  Those  meals  were  charged  to 
county  credit  cards  as  a  business  expense.  McKee's 
nonprofit  advocacy  group  Californians  Aware  and  San 
Francisco-based  Davis  Wright  Tremaine,  LLP  are  spear¬ 
heading  the  appeal.  News  organizations  joining  in  the 
brief  include  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Fresno  Bee,  Bakersfield  Californian,  Associated  Press, 
and  the  First  Amendment  Coalition. 

News  Anchor  Sues 
Newspaper 

Canadian  news  anchor  Manfred  Joehnck  from  CTV 
Regina  has  filed  a  defamation  suit  against  a  local 
newspaper  over  its  criticism  of  comments  he  made  that 
Alberta-born  singer  k.d.  lang  resembles  actor  Charlie 
Sheen.  Joehnck  is  suing  Hullabaloo  Publishing  Workers 


Cooperative  Ltd.,  publishers  of  a  free  newspaper  called 
Prairie  Dog.  The  suit  also  names  Prairie  Dog  editor 
Stephen  Whitworth  and  writer  Aidan  Morgan.  During 
newscast  banter,  Joehnck  suggested  “the  older  (lang) 
gets,  the  more  she  looks  like  Charlie  Sheen."  The  suit 
alleges  that,  a  short  time  later,  Morgan  posted  a  blog  in 
which  he  suggested  Joehnck  was  “snickering  over  lang’s 
appearance  and  out-there  sexuality”  and  was  mocking 
her  for  being  “a  woman  who  doesn’t  fit  with  the  beauty 
standards  of  our  age.” 

Alabama  Paper 
Comes  Out  on  Top 

An  Alabama  appeals  court  ruled  May  13  in  favor  of 
The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  which  was  sued  by  a  city 
councilman  who  claimed  he  was  libeled  in  a  story 
published  in  February  2009.  The  Alabama  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  upheld  a  lower  court  decision  dismissing 
councilman  Benjamin  Little’s  claim  that  The  Anniston  Star 
libeled  him  in  a  story  about  a  statement  made  by  anoth¬ 
er  councilman.  The  other  councilman,  John  Spain,  had 
questioned  the  council’s  hiring  of  a  female  consultant  to 
audit  the  city’s  human  resources  practices  amid  rumors 
that  Little  had  “a  personal  relationship”  with  the  consult¬ 
ant.  Little  claimed  the  story  and  a  subsequent  editorial 
were  false.  The  newspaper  later  ran  a  correction  stating 
that  the  entire  council,  not  just  Little,  ordered  the  hiring 
of  the  consultant. 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


QHow  can  news  organizations  boost  numbers 
•  with  young  adults  in  the  18-30  age  group  — 
•  the  category  traditionally  found  to  have  the 
smallest  readership? 


Rob  Jepson 

23,  senior  in  political  science 
with  a  minor  in  journalism  at 
Utah  State  University 

Rob  Jepson  will  be  a  senior  this 
fall.  After  graduation  he  hopes 
to  work  in  public  relations  and 
marketing. 


A  Getting  18-to  30-year-olds  to  read  the  news 
•  is  like  trying  to  start  a  fire  without  matches. 
•  The  fact  is,  most  of  that  demographic  just 
isn’t  interested  in  what’s  going  on  in  their  state,  coun¬ 
try,  or  planet  —  yet. 

The  good  news  is  that  news  is  awesome.  If  you  can 
get  somebody  to  tune  into  the  news  just  long  enough 
to  discover  that  it’s  pertinent  to  them,  they’ll  be 
hooked  for  life.  The  struggle,  then,  lies  not  in  adapting 
the  news  to  a  disinterested  generation,  but  rather 
sparking  the  interest  of  a  generation  that  doesn’t  yet 
know  what  it’s  missing. 

So,  here’s  my  idea:  Put  the  news  where  they  are. 
Obviously  18-to  30-year-olds  won’t  go  out  of  their  way 
to  pick  up  something  they  don’t  already  need.  So 
instead,  newspapers  have  to  put  the  news  in  front  of 
them  where  they  can  discover  it. 

Put  it  in  McDonald’s  (or  any  other  restaurant). 

You’ll  find  our  generation  goes  there  to  chat  just  as 
much  as  we  do  to  eat. 

Put  it  in  city  buses  —  people  don’t  talk  to  each  other 
on  those  anyway  and  would  jump  at  the  chance  to 
hide  behind  something  for  15  minutes. 

Put  it  in  the  universities.  Let  me  rephrase:  Please, 
please,  please  put  it  in  the  universities  —  for  free.  If 
you  can  get  a  few  to  start  reading,  even  if  it  costs  you 
money  up-front,  you’ll  create  a  generation  of  con¬ 
sumers  by  capitalizing  on  the  insurmountable  power 
of  trend,  and  the  revenue  will  follow. 

The  fact  is  our  age  group  is  impressionable,  and  also 
eager  to  impress.  If  you  create  the  spark  by  making 
the  paper  accessible,  the  firestorm  will  ensue. 


Pat  Ivey 

60,  circulation  director. 

The  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald 

Ivey  is  a  publishing  veteran 
with  37  years  in  the  industry. 
During  his  career,  he  has 
managed  circulation  and 
production  operations  for  R.L 
Polk  &  Co.  and  Detroit  Media 
Partnership.  He  has  two 
daughters  in  their  20s  and  is 
also  an  active  city  councilman. 


A  Among  the  many  challenges  our  industry 
•  faces  is  engaging  young  adults  in  the  core 
•  newspaper,  the  traditional  print  edition. 

Let’s  cut  to  the  chase  and  get  at  why  the  18-30  age 
group  is  not  on  board. 

In  their  formative  years,  our  sons  and  daughters 
mastered  new  tools  of  evolving  technology  that  we 
who  grew  up  in  television’s  infancy  could  hardly 
imagine.  Their  childhood  experience  is  vastly  differ¬ 
ent.  They  are  truly  a  high-tech  generation,  firsthand 
experts  on  its  many  devices.  We  older  adults  have 
played  catch-up.  Adapting  to  the  Internet,  we’ve 
adjusted  to  how  instant  information  has  changed 
commerce  and  our  careers.  We’ve  learned  how  social 
media  can  connect  us  with  family  and  relations,  and 
reconnect  us  with  faraway  people  we  knew  long  ago. 
We’ve  seen  the  broad  scope  of  social  media’s  power: 
from  magnifying  the  trivial  to  significance,  to  spurring 
civil  outrage  and  unrest. 

The  18-30  age  group  is  desensitized  and  not  easily 
irnpressed.  They’ve  seen  everything.  With  three- 
dimensional  high  definition  and  instant  facts  at  their 
fingertips,  what  possible  interest  could  they  have  in 
looking  at  a  newspaper?  Still  photos,  bold  graphics, 
and  clever  headlines  may  grab  their  attention.  They 
will  pause  and  look.  But  if  the  story  is  yesterday’s 
news  or  it  doesn’t  spark  their  emotions,  don’t  expect 
much  more. 

OK,  what  can  we  do  to  reach  them?  Run  stories  that 
share  real-life  experiences  others  in  their  demographic 
have  had,  conveying  a  sincere  regard  for  the  interests 
of  young  adults.  Invite  their  comments,  print  them, 
and  don’t  edit  out  those  that  may  surprise  or  shock  us. 
Finally,  let’s  give  them  fresh  stories  they  will  yearn  to 
share  with  friends.  @ 
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One-year-old  chinook  salmon  are 
returned  to  their  home  waters  at  the  head  of 
Phillips  Arm,  located  approximately  260  kilo¬ 
meters  northwest  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  April  18, 2011. 
The  brood  stock  were  taken  from  wild  salmon,  raised  at 
a  hatchery,  and  then  released  back  into  the  wild. 
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Send  us  your  photos! 
E&P  welcomes  reader  submissions 
for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
heidi@editorandpublisher.com. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.PREDICT 
FUTURE  PLATFORMS 
FOR  REVENUE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Tablets/e-readers 

:  ...  „  .  esswKT 

Social  media 
Paid  newspapers 
Events/conferences 


Free  newspapers 


Distribution  services 


All-advertising  papers . 


Commercial  printing 


Source:  World  News  Future  &  Changes  Study  2010  by 
WAN-IFRA,  the  University  of  Central  Lancashire, 
and  the  Norwegian  School  of  Management 
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INLET'S  TALK  DIGITAL  MEDIA 


your 


online  business 


@  webcms 
ad  serving 
text  mining 

audience  development 


Segment,  personalise 
and  convert  your  audience 

Do  you  really  know  your  customers? 

Can  you  connect  with  them  across  any  channel? 

The  integrated  solution  set  from  Atex  enables  you  to 
truly  target  and  interact  with  your  audience,  resulting  in 
driving  more  traffic  and  increasing  your  revenues  while 
automating  your  publishing  processes  and  optimising 
your  existing  content  across  all  platforms. 


r  Drive  more  traffic  ^ 

r  Increase  stickiness  ,3 

r  Monetise  content  % 

W  Publish  to  any  device 
W  Contextual  advertising 
W  Single  view  of  customer 


To  find  out  how  we  can  maximise  your 
business  potential,  visit  our  website: 

www.atex.com 
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Lnewsosaur 

...  OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 

Everything  Old  Is 
New  Again 

Time  to  revive  the  p.m.  news  product 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

Back  in  1940, 80  percent  of  the  1,877  daily  news- 
papers  in  the  United  States  were  published  on  the 
afternoon  cycle,  meaning  that  editions  were  printed 
some  time  prior  to  noon  for  delivery  to  consumers 
coming  home  from  work.  And  it  was  good. 


By  2000, 52  percent  of  the  nation’s 
1,480  newspapers  were  publishing  on 
the  morning  cycle  to  accommodate  peo¬ 
ple  who  woAed  later,  had  longer  com¬ 


mutes,  and  were  more  interested  in 
watching  TV  than  cracking  open  a 
freshly  delivered  broadsheet  And  things 
were  still  pretty  good. 


www.editorandpublisher.conn 


In  2009,  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  published  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  62  percent  of 
the  remaining  1,387  newspapers  were 
produced  overnight  for  delivery 
around  6  a.m.  But  things  lately  have 
not  been  very  good,  with  newspaper 
circulation  down  by  a  third  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Now,  a  bit  of  interesting  market 
research  suggests  that  going  back  to 
an  evening  news  product  may  be  one 
way  for  newspaper  publishers  to 
build  new  audiences  and  revenues. 
But  the  evening  product  of  the  21st 
century  would  be  delivered  on  mobile 
and  tablet  platforms,  not  in  print. 

Here’s  why  a  nightly  eNews 
product  could  hit  the  spot: 

Newspapers  today  face  a  Bermuda 
Quadrangle  of  competition  in  the 
hour  (or  less)  around  8  a.m.  when 
p>eople  check  their  smartphones, 
their  computers,  their  iPads,  and 
their  Facebook  accounts  to  see  what 
the  day  has  in  store. 

In  research  released  earlier  this 
year,  comScore,  the  digital  ratings 
service,  found  that  mobile  phone, 
computer,  and  tablet  use  spikes  in 
the  morning,  as  consumers  get  ready 
for  work.  Separately,  Dan  Zarrella, 
a  social-media  marketing  researcher, 
found  that  the  early-morning  action 
on  Facebook  rivals  the  spike  in 
activity  the  site  experiences  in  the 
after-dinner  hours. 

Newspapers  unfortunately  operate 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  battle  for 
early-morning  mindshare. 

Unlike  their  competitors,  newspapers 
don’t  ring,  beep,  buzz,  tweet,  friend,  or 
vibrate  to  get  your  attention.  Papers 
also  contain  generic  information  that  is 
less  mission-critical  to  most  individuals 
than,  say,  an  email  from  the  boss,  a 
tempting  Groupon  offer  or  a  picture  of 
your  cousin’s  new  baby.  All  too  often, 
the  trusty  print  product  piles  up, 
mostly  unread,  vmtil  the  consumer 
finally  cancels  her  subscription. 

Electronic  intrusions  may  not  be  as 
much  of  a  problem  with  the  older- 
than-50  readers,  who  represent  about 
half  of  newspaper  readership,  as  they 
are  with  the  sub-50  cohort.  But 
young’uns  are  the  audience  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  to  acquire  if  they  hope  to 
have  a  future.  Given  the  un-affinity 
most  young  consumers  have  for  print. 
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newspapers  are  going  to  have  to  find 
another  way  to  reach  them. 

Fortunately,  the  comScore  research 
contains  a  hopeful  nugget.  The  com¬ 
pany  found  that  iPad  use  rises  consid¬ 
erably  during  the  after-dinner  hours, 
when  consumers  evidently  make  time 
to  catch  up  on  articles  they  have 
cached  or  bookmarked  during  the  day. 

Newspapers  can  take  advantage  of 
the  quiet  time  consumers  apparently 
set  aside  for  reading  by  publishing 
products  delivered  on  mobile  and 
tablet  platforms  in  the  hours 
between  roughly  6  and  8  p.m. 

The  nightly  eNews  product  would 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  standard 
newspaper  fare,  including  late-break¬ 
ing  news,  a  v^rap-up  of  the  day’s 
major  headlines,  weather,  sports 
scores,  and  stock  market  news.  But  it 
should  also  be  a  tool  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  life,  including: 

►Community  calendar,  featuring 
things  to  do  and  places  to  go  —  for 
you  and  your  kids 


►  Hot  picks  for  movies,  music, 
and  television  shows 

►Daily  deals  and  shopping  tips 

►Advertising  and  prominent 
promotions  for  upcoming  features 
in  the  daily  and  Sunday  print 
editions 

Packaging  is  just  as  crucial  as  content 
Long,  win<^,  and  gray  stories  must  give 
way  to  brief,  engaging  content  that  is 
easily  downloaded  and  consumed  on  a 
smartphone  or  tablet  At-a-glance  graph¬ 
ics  and  quick  video  dips  should  replace 
words  as  much  as  possible.  Displays 
should  be  held  to  a  single  screen  that  can 
be  read  conveniently  on  a  mobile 
gizmo  held  in  the  landscape  position. 

There  have  to  be  places  to  com¬ 
ment,  upload  user-generated  content, 
and  —  very  significantly  —  share  arti¬ 
cles  with  fnends. 

Up  for  grabs  is  whether  this  should 
be  a  free  or  subscription-only  prod¬ 
uct.  Free  most  certainly  is  the  course 
of  least  resistance,  but  some  publish¬ 


ers  may  be  bold  enough  to  try  to  sell ' 
subscriptions  at  something  like  the 
99  cents  The  Daily  is  charging  for 
weekly  access  to  its  iPad  app. 

Even  if  the  product  is  offered  for  free, 
however,  publishers  should  require 
users  to  register  (directly  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  via  Facebook  or  Google),  so 
they  can  begin  profiling  the  location, 
preferences,  and  behavior  of  users. 
(Make  sure  your  privacy  statement 
matches  the  policy  you  piu^ue.) 

For  a  guy  who  started  on  an  evening 
newspaper  whose  offices  were  turned 
into  a  crfe  when  it  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it’s  fun  to  see  how  everything  old 
is  starting  to  look  new  again.  ® 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a 
journalist  who  became 
a  Silicon  Valley  CEO 
and  today  serves  as  a 
strategic  consultant  to 
media  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur  at 
Newsosaur.Blogspot.com. 
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a  short  story  to 
the  Kansas  City 
Star  for  $50, 
which  he  said 
“was  the  most  I 
was  ever  paid  for 
a  story  until 
around  1995.” 

After  breaking 
into  the  newspa- 
per  business  at 
the  now  defunct 
Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Cameron 
went  on  to 
become  a  best- 
selling  book 
author  and  a 
humorist  of 

international  renown.  His 
popular  novel  “8  Simple 
Rules  for  Dating  My 
Teenage  Daughter”  was 
adapted  into  an  ABC  sitcom 
starring  the  late  John 
Ritter,  and  just  this  year 
Cameron  was  named 
Columnist  of  the  Year  by 
the  National  Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists. 


Bringing 
Funny  Back 


An  interview  with  Columnist 
of  the  Year  Bruce  Cameron 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

Not  all  newspaper  columnists 
are  resigned  to  living  on  a  beer 
budget.  Sometimes,  a  columnist 
can  work  hard,  get  lucky,  and 
actually  support  a  champagne  taste.  Such 
is  the  case  for  W.  Bruce  Cameron,  whose 

humor  column  is  syndi-  pers  nationwide.  When  he 
cated  by  Creators  Syndicate  was  16,  he  caught  the 
to  more  than  50  newspa-  writing  bug  after  selling 


News  picked  up  my 
column  and  ran  it  weekly, 
and  I  was  again  shocked 
that  I  wasn’t  getting  rich. 

I  think  the  theme  of  this 
whole  interview  is  that  I’m 
shocked. 


How  did  you  get 
involved  in  doing 
syndicated  columns? 

The  same  way  eveiyone 
does:  Oliver  North  asked 
me  to. 

Maybe  I  should  explain. 

I  was  being  interviewed 
by  Oliver  North  on  his 
radio  show,  because  one 
of  his  staff  had  taken  an 
essay  of  mine  (called  “8 
Simple  Rules  for  Dating 
My  Teenage  Daughter”) 
and  posted  it  to  the 
colonel’s  website,  calling 
it,  “Ollie’s  8  Rules  for 
Dating  His  Daughter.” 
When  I  wrote  to  com¬ 
plain,  he  apologized  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  me 
on  the  air  to  talk  about 
the  column  and  my  book 
of  the  same  name.  During 
the  off-air  chat,  he  asked 
me  if  I  was  syndicated, 
and  when  I  said  no,  he 
offered  to  put  me  in  touch 
with  Creators  Syndicate. 
So  when  people  ask  me 
how  to  get  syndicated,  I 
continued  on  page  62 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


How  does  it  feel  to  be 
named  Columnist  of  the 
Year  by  the  National 
Society’  of  Newspaper 
Columnists? 

It’s  a  thrill,  an  honor,  and 
frankly  a  bit  of  a  shock.  My 
first  reaction  was,  “Are  you 
kidding?”  I  do  appreciate 
that  implied  with  this 
award  is  the  recognition 
that  writing  humor  is  hard. 
Hard  for  me,  anyway. 
Maybe  they’re  saying  I 
deserve  the  award  because 
I’m  the  only  columnist  they 
could  find  that  keeps  get¬ 
ting  published  despite  the 
lack  of  any  real  talent. 


How  did  you  get 
your  start  writing 
professionally? 

I  had  an  Internet  col¬ 
umn  that  I  was  selling  for 
free  and  was  shocked  that 
I  wasn’t  getting  rich. 
Eventually,  the  now  (sadly) 
defunct  Rocky  Mountain 
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MAKE  YOUR  JOB  EASIER 
UPGRADE  YOUR  YEAR  BOOK  TODAY] 

FOR  90  YEARS  THE  E&P  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK"  HAS  BEEN 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Now  it's  online  -  target  and  retrieve  information  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers, 

Weekly  Newspapers,  Sales  Reps,  Groups,  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  ONLINE. 

Search  by  name,  location,  frequency,  format,  politics,  wire  services,  representation,  group  affiliation, 
number  of  employees,  special  editions,  coverage,  equipment,  commodities,  personnel  and  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 

YEAR  BOOK 
ONLINE 


tD\TOR.e  PVJBUSHER 


international 


the  e:ncycu)vv^ 


DOWNLOADED  TO  YOUR  DESKTOP 
FROM  THE  WEB  IN  SECONDS 


►  14,000  PUBLICATIONS 


►  46,000  PERSONNEL 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.MEDIAINFO.COM/ONLINEYB 
OR  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6^50  (OUTSIDE  U,S.) 


New 

Products 


Brain  Extension 

Evernote  App 

Free 


EVERNOTE 


The  award-winning  Evernote  app  works  by  connecting  all  the  computers  and 
phones  you  use  daily  —  allowing  users  to  capture  something  in  one  place  and 
then  access  it  from  another.  With  Evernote  you  can  take  notes,  capture  photos, 
create  to-do  lists,  record  voice  reminders,  and  more.  Find  what  you’re  looking 
for  with  the  search  feature,  wherever  you  are.  Evernote  is  available  for  Mac  and 
Windows  users;  Android,  iPhone,  BlackBerry,  Palm  WebOS,  and  Windows 
Mobile  smartphones;  and  the  iPad.  A  New  York  Times  Top  10  Must-Have  App 
and  winner  of  the  TechCrunch  Crunchies,  Mashable  Awards,  and  the  Webbys. 


MORE  INFO:  Evemote;  en-support@evernote.com;  Evernote.com 


Goodbye  Wires 

Motorola  Wireless  Keyboard 

$69 

This  Bluetooth-enabled,  full-sized  keyboard  connects  to  the 
Motorola  Xoom  tablet,  allowing  for  quick  access  to  Android  apps 
with  shortcut  keys.  Increase  productivity  by  avoiding  wires  and 
touchscreen  keyboard  issues.  The  sleek,  thin  design  is  portable 
and  ready  to  go  whenever  you  are.  Also  compatible  with  the 
Motorola  Atrix  smartphone. 


MORE  INFO:  Motorola;  (800)  734-5870;  Motorola.com 


Photo  Magic 

Desktop  Photograph  to  Digital  Picture  Converter 

$99 

Quickly  transform  historical  photos  into  digital  images  without  a  traditional  scan¬ 
ner  with  this  digital  picture  converter.  Place  the  photo  in  the  converter  tray,  press 
a  button,  and  the  image  is  transferred  to  a  computer  screen  in  JPEG  or  TIF  format 
via  the  included  USB  cable.  The  converter  captures  the  whole  image  using  a  5 
megapixel  CMOS  sensor,  the  same  one  found  in  digital  cameras.  With  up  to  600 
dpi  resolution  (3,600  x  2,400  pixels),  automatic  exposure  control,  and  color  bal¬ 
ance,  clear,  accurate  digital  images  are  assured.  Includes  software  for  editing, 
cropping,  and  resizing  pictures.  Works  with  Mac  and  Windows  7,  Vista,  and  XP. 


MORE  INFO:  Hammacher  Schlemmer;  (800)  321-1484;  Hammacher.com 


Lenovo  ThinkPad  X220  Laptop 

$849 

News  professionals  looking  for  a  no-nonsense  laptop  may  appreciate  the  Lenovo 
ThinkPad  X220.  Perfect  for  an  on-the-go  lifestyle,  it’s  slimmer  than  previous  gen¬ 
erations  and  weighs  less  than  3  pounds.  A  second-generation  Intel  Core  processor 
makes  this  laptop  speedy  and  efficient,  and  Lenovo  Battery  Stretch  adds  an 
extension  of  battery  life  in  extreme  circumstances  —  up  to  23  hours  with  a  single 
charge.  This  rock-solid  machine  is  designed  to  pass  eight  rugged  military  specifi¬ 
cation  tests.  The  new  design  includes  magnesium-alloy  top  and  bottom  covers,  a 
spill-resistant  keyboard,  and  a  redesigned  hinge. 


MORE  INFO:  Lenovo;  (866)  968-4465;  Lenovo.com 
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What  our  clients  are  saying 


Harness  the  power  of 
multimedia  advertising  with 
Easy  Find  Autos  and  increase 
incremental  automotive 
revenue. 

AdPerfect  accepts  an  automotive  data  feed 
and  reverse  publishes  selected  listings  to  a 
print  directory,  online  &  mobile  microsite,  and 
Facebook.  Easy  Find  Aufos  clients  increase 
incremental  automotive  revenue  and  decrease 
production  time  &  costs. 


“The  newspaper  saw  automotive 
ad  content  and  revenue  increase 
by  25  percent  and  saved  sales 
staff  about  six  hours  of  data  entry 
per  week." 

Randy  Lewis,  automotive  sales 
manager,  Albany  Times  Union 

“In  the  first  week  we  had  an 

initial  20  percent  increase  in 
incremental  revenue.  This  is 
truly  a  turnkey  solution.’ 

Steven  McKenna,  general  manager 
Long  Island  Press 


“The  transition  was  virtually 
seamless.  One  hundred  percent 
of  our  dealers  are  now  using 
the  software. 

Dealers  find  AdPerfect's 
offering  time-saving  and 
straightforward.  They  are  able  to 
do  more  without  our  assistance." 

Angela  Steurnagel,  sales  &  support 
manager,  Driving.ca 
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To  Tweet  or 
Not  to  Tweet?  ^ 

Integrating  social  media  into  the 
publishing  workflow 

BY  KEITH  JORDAN 

You  KNOW  THAT  SOCIAL  MEDIA  IS  IMPORTANT. 

Most  likely,  you  have  a  social  media  strategy. 
But  do  your  tools  and  publishing  workflow 
support  that  strategy? 

There  are  many  questions  to  consider,  such  as  which  social 
media  sites  and  services  to  focus  on  and  who  in  your 


rather  than  having  it  spit  out  the 
article  headline  is  key.” 

That  doesn’t  mean  your  tools  can’t 
enable  the  process.  Building  social 
media  into  your  publishing  workflow 
makes  it  difficult  to  ignore.  The 
default  setting  becomes  to  share  your 
content,  and  the  question  is  how, 
not  whether,  to  share  it. 

As  both  Hill  and  Malik  said,  social 
media  success  doesn’t  really  depend 
on  the  size  of  a  media  site.  It’s  more 
about  the  site’s  brand  mission  and 
type  of  content.  A  small-town  news¬ 
paper  or  a  small  niche  magazine  site 
can  have  great  viral  success  within 
their  sphere  of  influence.  “The 
economics  of  small  publications, 
plus  social,  plus  Web,  can  actually 
make  them  more  successful  as  part 
of  the  wider  industry  disruption,” 
Malik  said. 

So  what  does  it  all  mean? 


organization  should  head  up  these  i 

efforts.  But  I  think  answering  two 
questions  is  the  key  to  social  media  ; 
success.  ! 

[ 

How  do  you  define  social 
media  success?  I 

Are  you  hoping  to  increase  your 
traffic  and  revenue  metrics  measura-  i 
bly,  or  are  you  more  interested  in  I 

repositioning  your  brand  as  part  of  I 

a  long-term  strategy  to  attract  i 

younger  readers?  i 

Brad  Hill,  managing  editor  of  the 
Huffington  Post  Media  Group’s  | 

blogging  sites,  said  how  publishers  | 

balance  these  factors  varies. 

For  publications  with  great  viral 
presence,  social  media  can  account 
for  more  than  half  of  external  traffic,  ! 
Hill  said,  but  added:  “For  other  \ 

publications,  traffic  crossover  isn’t  as  I 
meaningful  as  the  branding  effect.”  i 

The  most  viral  sites  tend  to  be 
those  created  for  the  Internet,  found-  i 
ed  less  than  10  years  ago,  and  geared 
mostly  toward  social  media.  A  news-  I 
paper  may  have  the  occasional  story  j 
that  goes  viral.  But  for  it  to  pay  off  I 
day  after  day,  viral  exposure  needs  to  I 
be  a  core  goal,  not  a  happy  accident.  I 
Mike  Porath  is  senior  vice  presi-  i 
dent  of  programming  for  Buzz  j 

Media,  which  operates  more  than  | 

30  sites  geared  toward  pop  culture,  i 
including  Just  Jared  and  Stereogum.  j 

Porath’s  sites  and  bloggers  have  more  ! 


than  30  million  follow¬ 
ers  on  Facebook  and 
Twitter.  Some  have  seen 
300  percent  growth  in 
the  past  year.  “Social 
media  is  certainly  some¬ 
thing  we  focus  on,” 

Porath  said. 

But  most  media  brands 
predate  Facebook  and 
Twitter,  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  reputations  going 
back  years  or  decades.  For 


For  most  media  companies, 
my  general  recommendations 
would  be: 

Build  social  media  into  your 
publishing  tools  so  that  every 
article  goes  on  Twitter,  by 
default. 


Also  build  in  overrides  so 
editors  can  block  an  article 
from  social  media  or  can 
bypass  the  defaults  to  allow 
custom-written  headlines 
and  promotional  text. 


those  brands,  social  media  is 


Facebook  posts  should 


important  but  must  fit  into  a  larger 
brand  concept  and  way  of  presenting 
the  company.  Remember,  you’re 
trying  to  share  your  brand  and  con¬ 
tent  with  more  readers.  If  you  cover 
serious  topics,  you  should  do  this  in 
a  serious  way,  because  that’s  what 
readers  will  expect  in  any  medium. 

Which  leads  to  the  second  question: 

Automation  or  curation? 

Do  you  want  every  article  to  go  on 
Twitter  when  someone  clicks  the 
publish  button,  or  do  you  want  your 
social  media  presence  to  be  managed 
by  a  human,  in  a  tone  that  reflects 
your  publication’s  tone? 

“The  human  touch  is  always  more 
effective  and  helps  bond  the 
publication  with  its  audience,”  said 
Om  Malik,  founder  of  media  site 
GigaOm.  Porath  agreed:  “I  think 
having  the  flexibility  to  write  a  tweet 


be  manually  published.  Compared 
with  Twitter,  “Facebook  is  far  more 
conversational  and  can  be  treated 
j  more  like  an  alternate  content 
destination,”  Hill  said.  An  automated 
'  list  of  headlines  would  seem  out  of 
place  on  Facebook. 

Perhaps  most  important,  make  sure 
!  that  whoever  is  determining  your 
j  voice  in  social  media  is  someone  who 
I  you’d  be  comfortable  representing  you 
j  in  other  venues.  Last  summer’s  intern 
!  may  be  a  whiz  at  Facebook,  but  that 
!  doesn’t  make  her  a  whiz  at  being  a 
company  spokesperson.  Your  social 
j  presence  represents  you  just  as  much 
I  as  your  editorials  or  client  meetings 
represent  you.  s 

Keith  Jordan  is  managing  director  of 
Upstream  Digital  Media,  a  consulting 
business  that  focuses  on  editorial  site 
launches,  redesigns,  and  workflows. 
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Save  Time, 

Save  Money 

Enhance  profit  by  improving  efficiency 
BY  NEIL  GREER 

IN  THE  CONTINUOUS  HUNT  FOR  PROFIT  AND  REVENUE  GAINS, 

it  pays  to  analyze  w^here  your  team  is  spending  its  time. 

Too  often,  the  presumption  is  that  more  hard  work  is 
the  recipe  for  getting  more  done,  but  this  presumption 
doesn’t  take  into  account  the  processes  and  systems  involved 
in  executing  operations. 


There  continue  to  be  opportunities 
for  process  consolidation  and  improve¬ 
ment  among  the  sales,  account  man¬ 
agement,  and  advertising  sj'stems 
within  the  newspaper  site  and  corpo¬ 
rate  media  group.  The  trick  is  finding  a 
simple  starting  point  that  will  lead  to 
success  without  a  large  IT  budget. 

One  of  the  main  impediments  to 
gaining  profit  in  operations  is  multiple 
vendor  installations  —  each  serving  a 
distinct  fimction  in  the  process. 

It  is  an  unavoidable  realitj’  that  an 
ad  campaign  will  travel  through  multi¬ 
ple  software  systems.  Different  depart¬ 
ments  representing  print,  online,  and 
mobile  products  are  also  involved. 

While  often  overlooked,  operational 
team  members  with  vast  knowledge  of 
multiple  vendor  sj’stems  are  true 
heroes  of  the  media  industiy-  and  sup¬ 
port  journalism  through  advertising. 
Look  to  those  with  multi-platform 
experience  for  insight  on  where 


“The  key  to 
increased  profit 
through  process 
and  time  savings 
is  to  examine 
where  systems 
and  processes 
overlap” 

opportunities  lie. 

The  key  to  increased  profit  through 
process  and  time  savings  is  to  exam¬ 
ine  where  systems  and  processes 
overlap  in  detail.  While  it  may  be 
intellectually  stimulating  to  examine 
large  processes  in  high-level  detail, 
we  need  to  dig  in  and  look  for  ten 
5-percent  efficiency  gains  to  equal  a 
10  percent  operational  profit  gain. 

In  the  hunt  for  efficiency,  try  the 


following  simple  process: 

•  Randomly  select  two  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  —  one  single  product  (i.e., 
print-only  ad  order)  and  one  cross 
platform  (print  +  online  +  mobile) 

•  Assign  a  manager  to  observe 
the  campaigns  from  ad  order  to 
deployment  with  the  personnel 
responsible  for  the  campaign 

•  Make  detailed  observ'ations, 
and  watch  for  multiple  system 
overlap  and  manual  processes 

•  Create  simple  process 
diagrams,  and  highlight  areas  for 
improvement 

Once  you  have  identified  an 
opportunity,  one  of  the  challenges 
will  be  getting  the  buy-in  from  one 
or  more  vendors  to  assist  in  process 
or  system  modification. 

As  you  review  your  alternatives,  keep 
in  mind  that  advances  in  software  and 
technology  now  give  vendors  more 
options  for  making  modifications  than 
in  the  past. 

Talk  to  your  vendors  about  your 
process  findings.  The  right  provider(s) 
will  be  open  to  discussion.  As  with 
any  other  project,  think  about  the  first 
outcome  you  want  that  will  prove  the 
success  of  the  effort. 

A  good  example  might  be  setting  a 
goal  to  achieve  a  30-minute  per  cam¬ 
paign  time  savings  on  campaign  order 
entry  or  ad  proofing  by  placing  links 
between  two  related  systems.  Such  a 
consolidation  w^ould  save  your  account 
executives  from  constantly  moving  in 
and  out  of  systems  to  get  the  job  done. 

Process  modifications  that  are 
digestible  also  give  you,  your  internal 
team,  and  vendors  a  way  to  improve 
profits  in  the  current  quarter.  Simple 
success  also  makes  everyone  want  to 
repreat  the  process  of  looking  for  gains. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  improves 
the  client  experience  and  shows  the 
ownership  that  progress  is  being  made 
that  positively  affects  the  bottom  line.® 


Neil  Greer  has  been  in 
the  media  industry 
since  1994.  His  column. 
Go  Digital,  foetuses  on 
sharing  experiences  that 
aid  in  solving  key 
strategic  and  operational  issues  facing 
publishers  as  they  invest  in  the  growth 
of  their  digital  operations. 
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to  the  winners  of 

The  American  Legion 

2011  FOURTH  Estate  Award 

for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  Journalism 

Newspaper:  Pittsburgh  Tribune-Review 
Broadcast:  NewsChannel  5,  Nashville,  TN 
On-Line:  The  Indianapolis  Star 


Visit  ^  www.legion.org  tor  more  details. 
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continued from  page  4 


“Wilma”  is  going  to  turn  them  on  to 
subscribing  to  a  newspaper  —  espe¬ 
cially  after  reading  the  48  words  of 
text  that  entice  readers  with  how  to 
make  a  peanut  butter  icebox  pie 
(from  scratch  no  less). 

I  haven’t  seen  the  online  digital 
promos,  but  if  they  resemble  the 
print,  don’t  expect  your  circulation 
numbers  to  skyrocket.  Newspapers 
don’t  live  in  a  cave,  and  they  certain¬ 
ly  don’t  deserve  the  image  of  a 
wrinkled-up  industry  that  the 
Internet  continuously  hangs  on 
them.  Newspapers  need  to  introduce 
themselves  to  the  under-30  crowd 
with  language  and  visuals  they  can 
relate  to  —  otherwise  how  are  they 
going  to  get  past  the  first  date?  If 
newspapers  want  a  long-term,  mean¬ 
ingful  relationship  with  a  27-year- 
old,  they  need  to  walk  the  walk  and 
talk  the  talk.  “Feel  me?” 

With  my  critique  of  this  campaign, 

I  think  it’s  only  fair  to  offer  other 
ideas  and  advertising  promos.  Above 
are  a  few  I  had  during  my  “day¬ 
dream.”  —  J.F.  @ 


I  Instead  of  using  a  cartoon  to  represent 
"smart  and  sexy,”  the  newspaper  ad 
campaign  may  consider  using  “real 
people”  —  young,  good-looking  profes- 
i  sionals  accessing  newspapers  via  print 
I  and  digital  (A  and  B).  Testimonials  are 
one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  an 
advertisement,  so  the  ad  could  include 
images  of  readers  representing  all  age 
groups,  with  a  sentence  or  two  on  why 
they  subscribe  to  a  newspaper  (C). 
Because  online  pundits  have  been  ruth- 
;  less  in  their  attacks  on  newspapers,  it’s 
\  only  fair  that  newspapers  fight  back 
i  and  create  a  positioning  statement 
I  reflecting  the  strength  and  determina- 
1  tion  of  newspaper  journalists  compared 
I  to  online  writers  (D). 


There’s  a  Difference  Between  i 
a  Newspaper  Journalist 
and  an  Online  Writer 


1 

i 

1 

1 

X  I 

1 

One  Bites  Hard  and  Digs 
For  Tnith,  One  Yaps 
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Th«  Trussells  began  their  cartoon  collaboration  on  Politics  Daily  with  a  cartoon  series  titled  “Chaos  Theory.”  They  later  moved  their  pens  and 
drawing  material  to  Poynter  for  their  current  series,  “Actual  Malice.”  Their  collaboration  is  simple:  He  draws,  she  writes.  When  they  make  each 
other  laugh  they  know  they’ve  got  it. 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 

I  HAVE  20-20  VISION.  I  CAN  READ  NORMAL-SIZED  SIGNS 
across  a  wide  city  street.  But  I  have  to  squint  hard 
even  with  my  reading  glasses  on  when  I’m  confronted 
by  tiny  italics  at  the  foot  of  full-page  newspaper  ads. 
Those  are  the  ads  that  offer  incredible  deals  in  72-point 
type  for  cars,  clothes,  and  cellphones,  then  take  them  back 


with  pint-sized  disclaimers. 
Advertisements,  which  H.G.  Wells, 
the  late  science  fiction  writer,  once 


called,  “legal  lying,”  are  mostly 
identifiable.  They  have  buyer-beware 
clues  all  over  them. 


That’s  not  the  case  with  advertori¬ 
als,  which  MerriamWebster.com 
defines  as  “an  advertisement  that 
imitates  editorial  format.”  The 
problem  is  that  those  imitation 
pieces  too  often  look  like  the  real 
thing. 

The  advertorials  have  newsy 
headlines,  even  bylines,  and  they 
read  like  regular  news  stories.  They 
are  generally  well-written,  persua- 
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sive,  and  include  quotes  from  real 
people,  just  like  the  news  pieces  in 
the  paper. 

Editors  I  have  spoken  to  who  are 
concerned  about  the  pollution  of 
their  news  product  say  that  adverto¬ 
rials  are  the  work  of  the  advertising 
or  business  departments,  or  people 
they  hire.  Readers  don’t  often  know 
that,  because  the  papers  do  such  a 
nice  job  of  hiding  their  advertorial 
origins. 

The  reasons  are  obvious:  The 
bottom-liners  in  the  newsrooms 
have  seen  their  profits  plummet 
and  are  looking  for  new  ways  to 
support  their  publications.  One 
way  has  been  to  fire  or  buy  out 
many  of  the  reporters  in  those 
newsrooms.  The  other  way  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  advertorials 
on  their  news  pages,  hoping  no  one 
will  notice. 

Well,  someone  did. 

Robert  and  Donna  Trussell,  a 
husband  and  wife  editorial  cartoon 
team,  recently  published  a  piece 
showing  two  newsmen  wondering 
why  there  wasn’t  any  Pulitzer  Prize 
category  for  advertorials. 

The  cartoons,  a  series  on  media 
issues  they  recently  started  drawing 
for  The  Poynter  Institute  of  Media 
Studies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has 
yet  to  produce  any  known  nomina¬ 
tions,  facetious  or  otherwise. 

The  Trussells  had  been  drawing 
cartoons  for  Politics  Daily  until  it 
was  closed  down  by  Arianna 
Hulfington,  CEO  of  Huffington 
Post,  when  her  company  was 
aquired  by  AOL. 

“We  weren’t  referring  to  any 
particular  paper,”  Robert  Trussell 
told  me  with  a  laugh. 

Trussell,  an  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  critic  for  The  Kansas  City  Star 
for  30  years,  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  Star  has  strict  ethical  rules 
about  mixing  advertising  and 
advertorials. 

However,  he  has  to  endure  the 
ethical  pain  of  watching  theater 
groups  and  movie  studios  buy  ads 
in  the  Star  that  highlight  the  nice 
things  he  said  about  their  produc¬ 
tions  —  ignoring  any  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  comments  he  might  have  made. 
A  different  kind  of  advertorial. 
“There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about 


that,”  he  ^aid. 

There  is  something  that  newspaper 
publishers  can  do.  They  can  slow 
down  their  increasing  reliance  on 
advertorials.  Otherwise  they  may 
pay  for  it.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
still  trying  to  live  down  the  day  last 
summer  when  it  allowed  an 
advertiser  to  publish  a  four-page 
advertorial  that  looked  and  read  like 
the  front  page  of  its  newspaper. 

The  Times  pointed  out  that  the 
front  page  of  the  editorial  included 
the  word  “advertisement.”  Critics 
noted,  however,  that  it  took  a 
microscope  to  read  it. 

Newspaper  advertising  executives 
know  the  damage  an  advertorial 
can  cause.  Tim  Dubus,  director  of 
creative  services  for  The  Denver  Post, 
recently  lived  through  an  advertorial 
nightmare  that  he  vows  will  never 
happen  again. 

“We  had  sold  out  our  two  Friday 
real  estate  sections,  and  one  of  the 
advertorials  leaked  onto  a  third 
page,”  he  said.  “We  have  a  policy 
of  making  sure  that  the  fonts  on 
the  news  stories  are  different  from 
the  types  in  the  ads.  But  this  one 
slipped  through.” 

John  Sturm,  president  of  tlie 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
cited  a  recent  poll  by  Frank  Magid 
Associates  of  Minneapolis,  which 
said  that  “ more  than  all  other 
media,  adults  continue  to  turn  to 
newspapers  to  inform  shopping 
decisions  that  lead  to  purchases.” 

That  telephone  poll  of  2,502 
people  in  early  April  doesn’t  mean 
anything  if  newspapers  continue  to 
trick  readers  with  advertorials  that 
read  like  serious  journalism  stories. 
There  is  evidence  that  news  sources 
can  be  snookered  by  the  process. 

John  K.  Van  de  Kamp,  former 
attorney  general  of  California,  hired 
as  an  ethical  consultant  by  the  city 
of  Vernon,  was  asked  if  he  would 
talk  to  a  reporter  for  a  straight 
news  story.  Turns  out  the  reporter 
worked  for  the  city.  The  next  day  he 
opened  the  Pasadena  Star-News 
and  saw  that  the  city  had  used  the 
interview  as  part  of  a  paid  advertor¬ 
ial.  He  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
the  city  had  misled  him. 

Newspaper  readers,  like  everyone 
else,  are  intense  Internet  scanners. 


They  want  to  be  given  the  truth 
about  what  they  are  being  told  and 
what  they  are  being  sold.  It’s  a 
given  that  once  a  newspaper  loses 
the  trust  of  its  readers,  it  rarely  gets 
it  back. 

As  I  scanned  various  websites 
searching  for  material  on  newspaper 
advertising  ethics,  I  found  a  page 
called  Eye  on  Ethics,  which  advises 
journalists  in  Asia.  It  included  The 
Japanese  Newspaper  Advertising 
Code  of  Ethics,  which  should  also 
be  adhered  to  in  this  part  of  the 
publishing  world. 

“Newspaper  advertising  must  tell 
the  truth,”  the  code  reads. 
“Newspaper  advertising  must  not 
damage  the  dignity  of  the  newspaper 
pages.” 

Newspaper  readers  are  used  to  the 
misleading  ads  they  see  on  television 
and  listen  to  on  the  radio.  They 
suspect  those  mediums  sell  their 
souls  to  the  highest  bidder.  See  the 
cars  screeching  around  the  comer  on 
two  wheels,  followed  by  speeding 
small  print  warning  viewers  not  to  tiy 
it  unless  they’re  professional  drivers. 

Who  can  stop  smiling  when  a 
white-coated  actor  stares  into  the 
camera  and  assures  you  that  buying 
a  drug  will  cure  this  or  that 
disease,  while  a  tiny  disclaimer 
rushes  across  the  bottom  of  the 
screen  warning  viewers  against 
near  death  from  the  side  effects? 

Or  the  news  stations  where  anchors 
read  commercials  with  the  same 
beat  and  voice  they  use  to  deliver 
the  latest  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision? 

Newspaper  owners  like  to  present 
themselves  as  owners  of  the  public 
trust.  They  are  right.  They  shouldn’t 
abuse  that  tmst  by  filling  up  their 
news  product  by  selling  advertorials 
as  news.  -  a 

Allan  Wolper  is  a 
professor  of  journalism 

University  and. 
host/producer  of 
Conversations  with 
Allan  Wolper,  at 

WBGO.org,  a  National  Public  Radio 
affiliate  in  Newark,  N.J.  His  E&P 
columns  have  won  numerous  media 
criticism  awards. 
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The  smart  and  sexy 
story  of  newspapers 

by  Gretchen  A.  Peck 


Aristotle  pondered  the  modes  of  persuasion  and  determined 
there  were  three  ways  to  present  an  argument.  The  first, 
“Ethos,”  appeals  to  the  audience  with  authority  and  credibil¬ 
ity.  “Pathos”  is  an  argument  that  appeals  to  the  audience’s 
emotions,  while  “Logos”  is  the  attempt  to  persuade  with 
logic.  With  its  new  marketing  campaign  designed  to  promote  the 
newspaper  industry  at  large,  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA)  managed  to  leverage  all  three  rhetorical  strategies. 
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SMART  IS  THE  NEW 


“The  NAA  board  developed  a  set  of  strategies  last  year,” 
Mark  Contreras,  former  NAA  board  chairman,  said.  “We 
sent  out  a  survey  to  all  the  members  of  the  NAA  and 
asked,  ‘What  are  the  tv/o  or  three  issues  that  newspapers 
should  work  on,  collectively?’” 

The  responses  were  painstakingly  boiled  down  to  four 
key  industry  initiatives,  according  to  Contreras:  To  better 
protect  intellectual  property  and  better  monetize  content; 
to  agree  upon  mobile  advertising  standards:  to  provide  an 
industry-wide  digital  shopping  experience,  particularly  for 
national  advertisers;  and  to  better  communicate  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  full  value  of  the  audiences  newspapers  deliver 
across  all  media  platforms. 

However,  creating  a  self-promotional  ad  campaign  for 
the  industry  wasn’t  as  simple  as  it  would  seem.  In  the  past, 
the  organization  had  moderate  success  with  campaigns 
based  on  logic  —  facts  and  figures.  But  numbers,  though 
logical,  are  dry.  A  more  visceral  message  was  needed  to 
remind  advertisers  and  consumers  about  the  core  compe¬ 
tencies  of  newspapers,  about  why  they  should  be  —  and 
are  —  trusted,  valued,  and  revered. 

TELLING  THE  STORY 

“We  want  to  remind  people  that  newspapers  are  still  the 
greatest  source  of  news  in  the  country,  and  to  equate  the 
reading  of  newspapers  with  staying  informed  and  being 
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smart,”  Contreras  said. 

Donna  Barrett,  president  and  CEO  of  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  and  NAA 
board  member,  led  the  campaign’s  development.  “I  had 
been  thinking  all  along  that  we  needed  to  do  a  better  job 
of  telling  our  story,  but  in  a  more  fun,  fresh  way,”  she  said. 

Barrett  said  she  drew  inspiration  from  a  campaign  the 
magazine  industry  produced  to  promote  its  strengths  and 
health. 

“We’re  letting  others  control  the  message;  we’re  letting 
others  control  the  tone  and  the  perception  of  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Barrett  said.  “We  fuss  about  it  being  inaccurate,  but 
we  haven’t  really  stood  up  and  said,  ‘Well,  that’s  not  who 
we  are.  This  is  who  we  are.’  We  have  not  done  a  great  job 
of  doing  that  in  the  past.” 

“More  than  ever  before,  there  is  a  real  perception-reality 
issue,  in  terms  of  newspaper  readership  and  how  newspa¬ 
pers  are  received  in  the  marketplace,”  said  Jason  Klein, 
president  and  CEO  of  Newspaper  National  Network  LP  in 
New  York.  “It’s  getting  reinvigorated  by  new  digital, 
mobile,  and  tablet  platforms.  It’s  getting  an  injection  of 
young  readers.” 

“The  real  story  is  that  the  medium  is  still  relevant  and 
robust,  particularly  print,”  Contreras  said  “It’s  gotten  an 
unfairly  bad  rap  over  the  past  five  to  six  years.” 

NOT  DEAD 

The  newspaper  industry  has  been  plagued  by  the 
“death  of  print”  hyperbole  that’s  shrouded  publishing  for 
decades.  But  recent  studies  show  that  the  doom-and- 
gloom  prognosis  is  not  entirely  accurate.  This  spring 
alone  brought  the  publication  of  two  industry  studies  that 
revealed  compelling  analyses.  The  first  —  “How  America 
Shops  and  Spends  2011,”  based  on  data  compiled  by 
Frank  N.  Magid  Associates  —  concluded  that  four-in-five 
adults  confided  that  they  had  “taken  action”  as  a  result  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  preceding  month.  More  than 
half  of  the  2,000  respondents  icfentified  newspapers  as 
the  medium  they  use  to  help  plan  and  inform  their 
purchasing  decisions. 

Within  weeks  of  that  publication,  the  NAA  also  revealed 
the  results  of  a  study  performed  by  comScore,  which 
showed  great  promise  for  online  audiences  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  “Newspaper  publishers  drove  tremendous  traffic  to 
their  websites  in  this  year’s  first  quarter,  attracting  an 
average  monthly  audience  of  108.3  million  unique  visitors 
—  nearly  two-thirds  (63.9  percent)  of  all  adult  Internet 
users.  The  analysis  ...  also  indicates  that  newspaper  web¬ 
sites  continue  to  attract  key  demographics  and  affluent 
consumers,  reaching  60.4  percent  of  25-  to  34-year-olds 
and  74.4  percent  of  adults  in  households  earning  more 
than  $100,000  a  year  on  average,”  the  NAA  reported. 

These  are  powerful  figures  that  represent  the 
influential  relationship  that  newspapers  —  regardless  of 
platform  —  share  with  their  readers.  And  it  is  stories  such 
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as  these  that  are  not  being  told  outside  industry  circles. 


The  NAA  enlisted  the  services  of  The  Martin  Agency, 
based  in  Richmond,  Va.  A  creative  partner  in  previous  NAA 
campaigns,  the  agency  has  also  promoted 
renowned  brands  such  as  Comcast,  GEICO, 
FreeCreditScore.com,  and  Walmart.  Based 
on  the  association’s  objectives,  a  new 
industry  motto  was  born:  "Smart 
the  new 

everyone  the 
agency,  everyone  on  our  commit- 
tee,  and  then  everyone  on  the 
board  had  a  100-percent 

reaction  to  that  headline,” 

Barrett  said.  “It  sets  a  fun  new 
tone  for  [the  industry].  Who 
doesn’t  want  to  be  perceived  as 
both  smart  and  sexy?  And  if  you 
can  tie  the  two  together?  All  the 

“We  got  unanimous  agreement 
for  every  company  represented  on 
the  board  to  run  this  campaign,” 

Contreras  said. 

According  to  Barrett  and  Contreras,  the 
campaign  is  a  departure  from  previous  campaigns  I 
that  largely  relied  on  statistics  to  tell  the  story.  The  I 
creative  approach  to  this  campaign  continues  to  show  I 
compelling  data  for  advertisers,  all  the  while  appeal-  I 
ing  to  the  readership  on  an  emotional  level.  ■ 

“It  is  smart  to  be  reading  newspapers,”  Klein  said.  H 
“It’s  smart  to  be  advertising  in  newspapers.  It’s  some-  | 
thing  that  people  should  be 
proud  of.” 

Klein  has  been  leading 
an  eight-market  test  phase 
for  the  campaign.  It  has 
already  appeared  in 
Gannett’s  Journal  News  and 
Arizona  Republic,  the 
Minnesota.  Star  Tribune: 

Advance  Publications’  The 
Patriot-News:  Cox’s  Austin 
Ameri  can-statesman: 

Hearst’s  Times  Union: 

Gatehouse’s  Rockford 
Register  Star,  and  Times 
Publishing’s  Erie  Times- 
News. 

"We  wanted  to  have  a  mix  of 


JASON  KLEIN, 

Newspaper  National  Network 

publications  and  market  sizes,”  Klein  said. 

At  press  time,  NNN  and  the  NAA  were  in  the  process  of 
gathering  test-market  feedback  and  planned  to  tweak  the 
creative  before  the  ads  formally  roll  out  in  June  2011.  The 
campaign,  which  Barrett  described  as  “complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive,”  will  comprise  print  and  electronic  ads,  and 
likely  leverage  social  media. 

“When  we  do  the  rollout,  we’re  expecting  it  to  appear  in 
every  daily  newspaper  —  and  weeklies,  as  well  —  in  the 
country,  because  the  NAA  board,  which  has  representa¬ 
tion  from  almost  every  newspaper,  agreed  to  the  scope 
and  endorsed  the  campaign,”  she  concluded.  n 


For  more  than  15  years,  Gretchen  A.  Peck  has  written  about  the 
business  of  publishing,  printing  and  graphic  communications.  She 
formerly  served  as  editor-in-chief  and  editorial  director  for  Book 
Business  and  Publishing  Executive  magazines.  Her  byline  has 
appeared  in  more  than  50  international  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  online  publications.  Peck  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  writing. 


DONNA  BARRETT, 
Community  Newspaper 
Holdings,  Inc 
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J  I 

i  The  Other  Guys,  Inc. 

I  1234  Behemoth  Blvd. 

I  Boring,  USA  | 

!  * 

Dear  Editor, 

3 

i 

Blah,  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah,  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah 
blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah,  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah,  blah  blah!  i 
Blah  blah.  ] 

! 

S  i 

i  Blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah,  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah;  blah 

i 

I  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah!  Blah  blah. 

I 

j 

! 

Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah 
blah  blah  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  -  blah  blah  blah  blah  ^3lah  blah.  I 
Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  j 
I  blah,  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah;  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  j 
blah  blah  blah  blah  blah.  j 

I 

Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah.  Blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  blah  -  blah  blah| 

blah  blah.  ^ 

I  Sincerely,  i 

S  Everyone  Else  j 


YOU  DESERVE  MORE. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
CREATORS  SYNDICATE 


5777  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Suite  700  Los  Angeles,  CA  90045 
3 1 0.337.7003  sales@creators.com 


he  business  of  newspaper  syndication  began  in 
the  19th  century  when  many  newspapers, 
especially  in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  a  large  enough  staff  to 
report  on  anything  other  than  local  news.  Ansel 
Kellogg  is  credited  with  starting  the  first  American 
independent  newspaper  syndicate  in  1865,  which  supplied 
small-town  newspaper  editors  with  newsprint  that  had 
syndicated  national  material  printed  on  one  side.  Editors 
who  bought  the  service  then  printed  their  local  news  and 
advertising  on  the  blank  sides  of  the  sheets. 


A  stable  and  growing  business  for 
much  of  its  140+  year  history,  syndi¬ 
cates  have  been  forced  to  navigate  in 
murky  waters  for  much  of  the  last 
five  years  as  the  newspaper  industry 
it  is  symbiotically  attached  to  has 
gone  through  a  dramatic  upheaval. 
The  growth  and  strength  of  Internet 
ad  sales  has  not  come  close  to  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  difference  in  lost  classified 
and  print  advertising  revenue,  and 
slow  economic  growth  leaves  many 
newspaper  companies  wondering 
what  the  next  move  should  be. 
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STAViNfi  FLAT 

Budget  cuts  and  layoffs  at  the 
nation’s  newspapers  should  mean 
good  business  for  the  syndicates,  who 
can  inexpensively  plug  the  holes  left 
by  local  contributors  vidth  award¬ 
winning  content  that  readers  love 
and  newspapers  demand.  Plus,  the 
new  distribution  channels  that  chal¬ 
lenge  newspaper  publishers  actually 
offer  a  new  market  for  syndicated 
content.  But  vvith  declines  in  print 
readership  and  a  move  toward  the 
Web  and  smartphones,  what  is  the 
future  for  traditional  syndicated 
materials  such  as  feature  columns 
and  comic  strips? 

“I  think  there  was  a  lot  more  panic 
across  the  newspaper  industry  back  in 
2009,  which  felt  like  a  frantic  year,” 
said  Brendan  Burford,  comics  editor 
at  King  Features.  “Here  in  2011,  I’m 
not  sensing  it  that  much,  but  sales  are 
definitely  somewhat  flat.” 

All  the  syndicates  I  spoke  to  agreed 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


that  on  the  print  side  of  their  sales, 
they  haven’t  lost  a  ton  of  business, 
but  it  isn’t  growing  at  the  pace  it  was 
five  to  10  years  ago  either.  Cost  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  technology  have  helped 
to  stem  losses  at  most  of  the  major 
syndicates. 

“Our  revenues  have  been  flat, 
which  is  an  amazing  statistic  in  this 
marketplace,”  said  Rick  Newcombe, 
president  and  founder  of  Creators 
Syndicate.  “Our  profits  have  actually 
gone  up  because  of  new  technology. 

“Twenty  years  ago,  if  we  had  to 
send  a  correction,  we’d  have  to  set  up 
and  mail  out  1,000  FedEx  packages, 
and  that  just  seems  so  preposterous 
today,”  Newcombe  said. 

THE  WHOLE 
PACKAOE 

Many  syndicates  are  shifting  their 
price  strategy  to  make  sales  and 
retain  clients  in  such  a  competitive 


marketplace.  Universal  Uclick 
offered  newspapers  a  free  month  of 
“Cul  de  Sac”  with  a  commitment  to 
run  it  for  another  six,  and  other  . 
syndicates  routinely  give  price  breaks 
on  packaged  deals  of  content. 

“We  are  seeing  package  pricing  as 
an  effective  sales  method,”  said  Amy 
Lago,  comics  editor  for  The 
Washington  Post  Writer’s  Group.  “We 
have  four  editorial  cartoonists,  and  if 
newspapers  subscribe  to  all  four,  we 
cut  them  a  break.” 

Cagle  Cartoons  has  made  the  pack¬ 
age  strategy  its  core  business  model. 
Started  by  MSNBC.com  cartoonist 
Daryl  Cagle  11  years  ago  when  he  was 
on  staff  at  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Cagle’s  political  cartoon  package  is 
now  syndicated  to  nearly  900  news¬ 
papers  worldwide. 

“As  editors  demand  more  value, 
better  content,  better  service,  and 
ease  of  use  from  syndicates,  it  doesn’t 
make  sense  to  buy  pricey,  individual 
continued  on  page  40 
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Content  isi 

Introducing  the  new  Universal  Uclick. 

All  of  your  favorite  comics,  columns 
and  games  under  one  roof! 


The  Motley  Fool 


.  Amnv  i  htfick 


»:  Universal 


•  89  Comic  strips  and  panels 

•  35  Editorial  cartoons  and  columnists 

•  76  Text  features 
•112  Puzzles  and  games 


Universal 

Uclick 


NNEES 


“I  decided  to  keep  the  number  of 
features  small  and  the  quality  high 
for  now,”  Kellogg  said.  “I  didn’t  want 
the  strips  to  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  other 
features.” 

There  are  even  free  syndicates, 
such  as  Family  Features,  that  let 
member  newspapers  and  websites 
use  their  content  at  no  charge.  They 
offer  free  editorial  content  that  spans 
a  variety  of  lifestyle  themes,  includ¬ 
ing  food,  home  and  garden,  and 
seasonal,  and  include  names  and 
products  by  nationally  recognized 
advertisers  and  sponsors  who  pay 
for  their  brands  to  get  publicity. 

“Many  of  us  at  Family  Features 
come  from  journalism  jobs,  so  we 
are  familiar  \vith  what  is  seasonal 
and  timely,”  said  Stephanie  Carey,  an 
account  manager  at  Family  Features. 
“We  offer  a  variety  of  content  at  one 
time,  so  that  our  editors  can  come 
to  our  site  and  find  what  they  are 
looking  for.” 


CAUFORWAIIEmUe 


continued  on  from  page  37 
subscriptions  to  columnists  and 
cartoonists,”  Cagle  said. 

United  Media’s  popular 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
(NEIA)  package,  now  distributed  by 
Universal  Uclick,  is  another  success¬ 
ful  sign  of  this  trend.  Popular  with 
newspaper  editors,  the  package  is 
filled  with  a  comprehensive  and 
cost-effective  collection  of  features 
and  cartoons  for  all  sections  of  the 
newspaper. 

Even  at  Universal  Uclick,  where  all 
features  are  sold  separately,  the  NEA 
package  won’t  be  going  away  anytime 
soon,  according  to  John  Glynn,  editor 
and  vice  president  of  acquisitions  and 
development  at  Univers^  Uclick. 

“Could  there  be  a  day  when 
‘Dilbert’  and  ‘Garfield’  are  offered 
in  a  package  like  that?”  Glynn 
asked  rhetorically.  “Everything’s  on 
the  table,  so  we’ll  listen  to  what 
newspapers  want.” 

King  Features  also  has  a  content 
package,  the  King  Features  Weekly 
Service  (KFWS),  which  boasts  75+ 
comics,  games,  and  columns.  Aimed 
at  cost-conscious  publishers  at 
smaller  and  weekly  newspapers, 
the  feature  is  now  distributed  to 
more  than  1,400  newspapers 
nationwide.  King  has  even  added  a 
new  KFWS  “Lite”  package  that  offers 
less  content  for  an  even  more 
inexp)ensive  price. 
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“It’s  a  bit  like  a  game  of  musical 
chairs,  figuring  out  the  content  that 
newspapers  want  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford,”  Burford  said. 


THE  FUTURE  OF 
COMiC  STRIPS 


NICHE  SYNDICATES 


Newspaper  comics  as  we  know 
them  are  widely  considered  to 
have  begun  in  1895  with  Richard 
Outcault’s  “The  Yellow  Kid.”  A  few 
months  after  the  comic  began, 
newspaper  magnate  William 
Randolph  Hearst  lured  Outcault 
from  the  'New  York  World,  a  paper 
owned  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  to  his 
own  flagship  paper,  the  New  York 
Journal  American.  Today,  King 
Features  is  a  unit  of  Hearst 
Corporation. 

In  many  ways,  Hearst  defined 
what  the  comic  strip  indus¬ 
try  would  look  like  for  the 
next  145  years, 
pioneering  the  inclu- 
sion  of  comics 
\  as  a  regular  daily 
\  feature  in  his 
W  I  papers,  and  blcizing 
“  I  the  trail  for  the 
j  Sunday  funnies 
I  pages  that  are  so 
/  familiar  today. 

These  days,  the 
sales  successes  of  new 
comic  strips  seem  few 
and  far  between. 

‘Dustin,”  which  won  this 


Consolidation  at  the  top  of  the 
syndication  food  change  has  opened 
up  the  opportunity  for  niche  syndi¬ 
cates  to  provide  content  and  fill  in 
the  gaps  at  smaller  and  mid-sized 
newspapers  that  might  not  have  the 
same  appetite  for  content  as  larger 
publications.  Syndicates  such  as 
Content  That  Works,  which  started 
in  2001  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  and  has  grown  to  provide 
content  to  more  than  1,000  newspa¬ 
pers,  show  there  is  money  to  be 
made  in  a  market  if  you’re 
catering  to  the  customers’ 
needs. 

Nowhere  is  that  ^ 

more  evident  than  in  M 

the  success  of  the  ^ 

comic  strip 
“Tundra,”  which  is 
drawn  by  Chad  W 

Carpenter  and  syn-  ^ 

dicated  to  nearly  \ 

450  newspapers  by  ' 

Bill  Kellogg,  who  just 
launched  Ink  Bottle 
Syndicate  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  several  new 
comic  strips  to  the  market. 


Barney  &  Clyde 
Universal  UCIick 
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“Everything’s  on 
the  table,  so  we’ll 
listen  to  what 
newspapers 
want.” 


year’s  coveted  Reuben  Award  for 
best  comic  strip  by  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  has  been  one  of 
the  industry’s  recent  success  stories. 
Launched  in  2010,  the  strip  appears 
in  more  than  325  newspapers, 
buoyed  by  its  timely  message  of 
the  “boomerang  generation”  of  20- 
somethings  forcedto  move  back  into 
their  parents’  homes  after  graduating 
from  college. 

These  numbers  are  impressive  in 
the  current  climate,  but  there  were  a . 
lot  of  other  factors  that  contributed 
to  the  comic  strip’s  stratospheric 
growth,  including  the  retirement  of 
“Cathy”  and  the  opening  of  1,400 
potential  new  slots. 

“Gk)ing  out  on  a  limb  here,  I’d  say 
we  will  never  see  a  new  comic  strip 
hit  the  500-newspaper  mark  again,” 
said  Universal  Uclick  syndicated 
cartoonist/columnist  Ted  Rail. 

One  reason  for  Rail’s  doubt  is  the 
reluctance  of  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors  to  change  their  comics 
sections  at  all,  afraid  that  readers 
will  revolt  and  cancel  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  It’s  a  Catch-22:  Since  the 
newspaper’s  print  readership  tends 
to  be  older,  editors  are  afraid  of 
alienating  them  or  changing  their 
preferred  lineup  of  legacy  comic 
strips.  The  flip  side  of  this  scenario 
is  that  young  readers  don’t  feel  a 
connection  to  some  of  these  older 
strips,  and  the  newer  comics  that 
could  lure  them  in  aren’t  purchased 
for  fear  of  upsetting  regular  readers. 

Susan  Ellerbach,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  World,  said  she  hasn’t 
changed  the  lineup  of  her  comics 
section  in  at  least  five  years,  mostly 
due  to  the  reaction  she  received  from 
readers  who  have  strong  emotional 
connections  to  their  comic  strips, 
like  when  she  removed  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  from  the  lineup. 

“I  was  on  jury  duty  one  day  and 
was  told  the  bailiff  wanted  to  see 
me,”  Ellerbach  said.  “He  said,  ‘I  just 


called  to  complain  because  ‘Hagar 
the  Horrible’  wasn’t  in  the  paper. 
I’ll  get  you  out  of  jury  duty  if  you 
piit  it  back.’” 

Today,  syndicates  and  publishers 
are  at  a  new  crossroads  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  comic  strips.  While  many 
Web  comics,  such  as  “PvP”  and 
“Penny  Arcade,”  have  robust  online 
audiences,  the  newspaper  industry 
has  had  problems  duplicating  the 
popularity  and  success  of  comic 
strips  in  their  new  online  world, 
even  as  some  of  the  newspaper 
syndicates  are  leading  the  way 
themselves  in  terms  of  creating  an 
audience  and  a  demand  online. 


than  300  comics  and  editorial 
cartoons,  making  it  a  one-stop  shop 
for  all  comics  fans  with  an  Internet 
connection. 

“We  do  a  good  job  of  keeping 
people  on  the  site,”  Glynn  said. 
“GoComics.com  receives  between 
10  and  12  page  views  per  user,  and 
Comics.com  received  more  unique 
visitors,  so  if  we  can  combine  the 
two,  that’s  really  where  you  make 
your  money.” 

So  with  such  a  devoted  following 
and  a  built-in  readership,  why  do 
newspapers  have  such  a  hard  time 
capitalizing  on  the  ability  for  comics 
to  draw  readers  online? 

“Most  sites  that  have  content, 
whether  it’s  general  news  or  some¬ 
thing  larger  and  just  a  specific  niche, 
don’t  do  a  great  job  promoting 
them,”  Glynn  said. 

Many  syndicates  are  also  looking 
to  the  Web  comics  model  in  order 
to  promote,  and  better  sell,  their 
features. 

“Oh,  Brother!,”  a  comic  strip  by 
Bob  Weber  Jr.  and  Jay  Stephens, 
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ONLINE  LEADERS 


Coming  out  of  the  merger  of 
Universal  Uclick  and  United  Media 
is  a  combined  GoComics.com,  which 
might  be  the  most  popular  comics 
page  on  the  Internet.  With  United’s 
Comics.com  redirecting  its  traffic  to 
GoComics.com,  the  site’s  repository 
now  boasts  a  collection  of  more 
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might  be  the  first  comic  strip  a  major 
syndicate  has  launched  for  which 
newspapers  weren’t  the  primar>'  sales 
target.  When  it  launched  “Oh, 
Brother!”  in  June  2010,  King 
Features  devoted  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  time  and  effort  to 
planning  and  marketing 
OhBrotherComics.com  as  they  did  to 
newspaper  sales  in  an  attempt  to 
connect  with  the  strip’s  largest 
potential  readership  —  kids. 

So  how  has  it  performed? 

“Sales  aren’t  as  robust  as  ‘Dustin,’” 
Burford  said.  “But  ‘Oh,  Brother! ’s’ 
Web  presence  has  helped  give  it  a 
footprint  that  gets  it  noticed  by 
people  outside  the  newspaper 
industry,  which  is  a  necessity 
because  newspapers  aren’t  growing.” 

King  Features  also  had  success 
marketing  its  new  comic  strip 
“Bleeker,”  created  by  Jonathan 
Mahood.  By  giving  the  strip  its  own 
Web  presence,  it  was  able  to  attract  a 
legion  of  robotics  fans  right  out  of 
the  gate,  leading  to  new  business 


ventures  and  revenue  streams  that 
might  not  have  been  so  readily 
available  10  years  ago. 

THE  OPiNiON  PAGE 

There  is  a  shift  in  the  way  newspa¬ 
pers  purchase  editorial  cartoons  for 
their  opinion  pages.  Traditionally, 
political  cartoon  features  were  sold 
the  same  way  as  their  comic  strip 
counterparts,  individually  by  creator. 
But  cutbacks  in  opinion  page  budg¬ 
ets  and  new  business  models  have 
made  package  deals  such  as  Cagle 
Cartoons  and  the  NBA  package  vital 
to  editorial  page  editors  looking  to 
fill  space  in  a  politically  balanced 
way  with  terrific  content. 

“I  was  buying  Pat  Oliphant’s 
cartoons  for  a  number  of  years 
individually,”  said  JohhSweeney, 
editorial  page  editor  of  The  News 
Journal  in  Wilmington,  Del.  “But  it 
was  simple,  i  could  get  three  other 
great  cartoonists  for  the  price  of  one 
of  his.  It  comes  down  to  quality. 


Pickles 

The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 

money,  and  space.” 

With  Barack  Obama  occupying 
the  White  House,  conservative  colum¬ 
nists  and  political  cartoonists  have 
been  popular  sellers  for  the  major 
syndicates,  but  most  admit  that  the 
market  for  opinion  columnists  is  not 
growing,  as  newspapers  continue  to 

continued  on  paee  62 
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Content  is  King.  News  and  entertainment  publishers  who  are  looking  for  premium  content  that  will 
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solutions  for  news  and  entertainment  publishers  of  every  kind.  And  with  a  newly  upgraded  website  at 
www.kingfeatures.com.  publishers  can  find  the  content  they  seek  in  an  easier,  more  intuitive  way. 
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Tablet  strategies 
that  appeal  to  a  “  ^ 
local  demographic 

by, Heidi  Kulicke 


Are  you  stuck  with  a  mediocre 
app  that’s  a  mere  replica  of 
your  print  product?  Ti-\  ing  to 
figure  out  liow  to  inaxinii/.e  your 
app’s  j)otential  or,  perhaps,  still 
trying  to  wrap  your  head  around  the  whole 
tablet  idea  in  the  first  plaee?  Whether  you 
love  it  or  hate  it,  the  fact  remains:  Apple's 
iPad  will  Vorever  ehange  the  way  information 
is  aeeessed,  and  eomi)etitors  are  in  hot  pur-  - 
suit  as  tablet  teehnology  gains  momentum 
throughout  the  world. 

Aeeording  to  the  Kleiner  Perkins  Canfield  & 
15\ers  mobile  Internet  liends  ri'poit  released  in 
Pebruan’.  the  first  three  c|uai1ers  ofiPad  sales 
were  three-and-a-half  times  greater  than  the  first 
thriv  quarter  .sales  of'tlie  il’od  and  the  iPhone 
combined.  Plus,  Porresler  Ryjjearcli  estimates 
one-third  of  U.S.  online  consumers  (82  million 
jx-ople)  will  own  a  tablet  by  2()ir».  f'onvard- 
thinking  newsiiapcrs  must  respond  by  investing 
in  the  future  and  embracing  digital  technology’  in 
all  of  its  forms,  especially  tablet  apps. 
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“Even  though  we  don’t 
have  a  big  audience  yet, 
advertisers  want  to 
experiment  with  what 
we’re  doing.” 

—  Doug  Bennett,  Freedom  Interactive 


mobile  offerings,  but  they  cannot 
and  should  not  be  viewed  as 
anything  other  than  niche  and 
transitional  models,”  Kiesow  said. 

According  to  John  Crisp,  director 
of  sales  and  new  media  with  The 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  the  key  to 
any  digital  platform  is  that  it  must 
become  a  complementary  part  of 
the  overall  strategy  until  revenue 
growth  of  the  digital  platforms 
matches  or  exceeds  print.  “Without 
the  paper,  we  would  not  have 
content  or  resources  to  have  the 
strong  digital  products,”  Crisp  said. 

Freedom  Communications’  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper.  The  Orange  County 
Register,  debuted  its  second  iPad  app 
—  an  interactive,  magazine-like  app 
dramatically  different  than  the 
original  —  in  April.  Freedom  plans 
to  unroll  similar  apps  throughout  the 
remainder  of  its  publications.  First 
and  foremost.  Freedom  is  focusing 
on  distribution,  and  in  time  may 
consider  charging  for  the  app,  which 
is  currently  free.  “We  need  eyeballs 
to  make  our  advertisers  happy,  so 
we’ll  build  up  our  audience  first,” 
Bennett  said.  National  advertisers 
are  paying  attention  and  have  signed 
multi-month  contracts.  “That’s  a 
strong  indicator  that  even  though 
we  don’t  have  a  big  audience  yet, 
advertisers  want  to  experiment 
with  what  we’re  doing.” 


Disrupt  and  Erupt 


SHOULD  YOU 
OUTSOURCE? 

The  Register  has  hired  a  team  to 
work  exclusively  on  the  company’s 
iPad  app,  but  not  every  newspaper 
has  the  ability  to  do  so.  Creating  a 
superstar  app  in-house  and  keeping 
up  with  advancing  technology  once 
the  app  has  launched  can  be  a 
daunting  task.  If  current  technical 
knowledge  or  resources  are  lacking, 
outsourcing  your  app  to  a  company 
that  specializes  in  app-building  may 
prove  to  be  beneficial. 

“Creating  or  improving  an  app 
should  be  approached  with  three 
objectives,”  said  Jason  Gould,  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Inergize  Digital,  a  Minnesota-based 
mobile  app  company.  “Remember  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  newspaper, 
advertiser  needs,  and  the  value 
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NewsSynergy. 


RETHINKING  YOUR  APP 

Eveiy  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
way  to  become  more  profitable  and 
flourish  in  a  digital  world;  however, 
“many  sectors  of  the  traditional 
news  industry  have  been  slow  to 
embrace  changes  brought  on  by 
digital  technology,”  according  to 
“The  Story'  So  Far:  What  We  Know 
About  the  Business  of  Digital 
Journalism,”  a  report  released  in 
May  on  digital  news  economics 
from  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Tablets  have  changed  the  way 
people  consume  information  with 
their  wide  range  of  capabilities,  such 
as  360-degree  views,  scratch-off 
graphics,  infographics,  slide  shows, 
and  video.  “The  companies  who 
take  advantage  of  this  and  give 


people  a  truly  robust  experience 
while  using  the  iPad  are  the 
companies  who  are  going  to  win,” 
said  Doug  Bennett,  president  of 
Freedom  Interactive,  a  division  of 
Freedom  Communications.  By 
providing  information  in  an 
entertaining  way,  organizations  can 
captivate  an  audience  disinterested 
in  print  or  e-editions,  he  added. 

An  informal  review  released  in 
March  conducted  by  Damon  Kiesow 
of  The  Poynter  Institute  concluded 
that  the  majority  of  newspaper  apps 
are  still  PDF-like  versions  of  the 
print  edition.  “The  wide  use  of  PDF 
apps  points  to  an  industry-wide 
failure  to  capitalize  on  the  new 
opportunities  mobile  touchscreen 
tablet  devices  allow.  Replica  apps 
have  their  place  in  a  portfolio  of 


a  ‘‘Without  the  paper,  we 
would  not  have  content 
or  resources  to  have  the 
strong  digital  products.” 

—  John  Crisp,  The  Toledo  Blade 


proposition  to  the  consumer.” 

AdPay,  Weather  Central,  and 
Inergize  Digital  are  under  the 
umbrella  of  News  Synergy,  a  mobile 
app  builder  focused  on  locally 
branded  media  companies.  Popular 
features  include  an  interactive 
weather  radar;  integrated  and 
searchable  classifieds;  self-serve 
advertising;  geo-located  advertising 
and  weather;  ad  pacing,  forecasting, 
and  yield  management;  user-gener¬ 
ated  content;  and  content  sharing 
via  email,  text  message,  Facebook, 
and  Twitter. 

The  Brainerd  Dispatch, 
a  small  daily  in  central  Minnesota, 
hired  News  Synergy  to  create  a  local¬ 
centric  iPad  app.  And  with  the  locally 
controlled  News  Synergy  Admin  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Dispatch  is  able  to  make 
changes  to  the  app  whenever 
necessary.  Plus,  a  locally  branded 
app  user  interface  and  developer 
account  ensures  the  extension  of 
the  newspaper’s  brand. 

DEMOGRAPHICS 
OF  ACQUISITION 

when  revamping  a  current  app  or 
creating  one  from  scratch,  a  look  into 
who  iPad  users  are  could  be  benefi¬ 
cial.  Research  company  comScore 
found  that  owners  of  iPads  in  the 
U.S.  skewed  heavily  toward  25-  to  34- 


year-olds  (27  percent)  in  comparison 
to  that  demographic’s  makeup  of 
total  mobile  audience  (17.6  percent). 
iPads  are  also  popular  in  the  18-to-24 
and  35-to-44  age  groups.  The  demo¬ 
graphic  profile  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  overall  smartphone  user  base. 

In  addition  to  analyzing  iPad  users, 
understanding  the  habits  of  readers 
by  device  and  time  of  day  helped 
Bennett  establish  the  publishing 
strategy  for  the  Register  app,  which 
publishes  new  content  on  a  daily 
basis  at  6  p.m.  “What  we’ve  found  is 
that  the  majority  of  users  access  their 
iPad  at  night.  They  don’t  want  to  look 
at  news  they’ve  already  seen  that 
came  out  at  5  a.m.,”  Bennett  said. 

As  newspapers  broaden  their  offer¬ 
ings  across  multiple  platforms,  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  current  and 
potential  audience  is  vital.  Catering 
to  different  demands  helps  deter¬ 
mine  transition  and  acquisition 
strategies,  Gould  said.  “In  the  case  of 


a  multi-platform  distribution  strate¬ 
gy,  newspapers  should  seek  a  cumu¬ 
lative  distribution  strategy,  similar  to 
what  they  are  achieving  with  web¬ 
sites,”  he  said.  Newspapers  can  also 
offer  niche  or  event-oriented  apps 
for  high  school  sports,  college  sports, 
a  local  festival  or  fair,  and  so  on  — 
creating  a  hub  for  local  information. 

Newspapers  could  attempt  to  tran¬ 
sition  their  current  print  audience  to 
the  iPad,  but  Bennett  said  he  doesn’t 
see  that  as  a  viable  strategy,  because 
“a  news  organization’s  print  audience 
and  mobile  audience  are  completely 
different.”  An  emphasis  on  the  iPad 
audience  and  centering  content 
around  that  audience  data  is  vital, 
he  said.  “We  didn’t  want  to  transition 
our  current  audience  to  a  new  device 
if  that  audience  isn’t  growing  any¬ 
more.  Otherwise,  we’d  be  transition¬ 
ing  a  smaller  and  smaller  audience,” 
Bennett  said,  because  “the  younger 
demographic  isn’t  using  the  core 


Age  Demographic  Profile  for 
Apple  iPad  Owners 

Total  Mobile  Smartphone  iPad 


■  ■Mill 

Age  13-17  Age  18-24  Age  25-34  Age  35-44  Age  45-54  Age  55-64  Age  65+ 

Source:  comSource  MobiLens,  3  mo.  avg.  ending  February  2011 
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audiences  to  determine 
mobile  app  needs,  Gould 
said.  “Consumers  will 
only  download  and 
continue  to  use  apps 
that  are  useful  to  them. 
Therefore,  determining 
the  must-have  content, 
features,  and  functionali¬ 
ties  to  drive  user  engage¬ 
ment  is  imperative.” 

If  outsourcing  app 
creation,  publishers  also 
must  be  prepared  to 
research  development 
options  and  select  a 
solution  that  best  meets 
their  needs.  Thorough 
research  of  individual 
outsourcing  companies 
will  help  newspapers 
avoid  being  fooled  by 
virtual  companies  with 
limited  support  and  no 
proven  track  record. 

By  focusing  on  the 
creation  of  relevant 
content  within  the 


The  Orange  County  Register  iPad  app  team:  Front  Row  (seated  L  to  R):  Oyama  Caviness,  producer;  Claus 
Enevoldsen,  director  of  Interactive  Marketing  at  Freedom  Interactive.  Middle  Row  (L  to  R):  Shannon  Buonsanti, 
iPad/OC  Register  tech  team;  Caroline  Wong,  iPad  product  manager;  Carlos  Anderson,  designer.Back  Row  (from 
L  to  R):  Matt  Degen,  copy  editor;  Samantha  Gowen,  producer;  Lenin  Aviles,  senior  designer/videographer;  Cindy 
Murphy,  producer. 


print  product;  therefore,  we’d  be  cre¬ 
ating  a  downward  slide  in  business.” 

The  transition  strategy  will 
eventually  happen  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers,  Bennett  said,  once  readers 
over  age  50  fully  embrace  tablet 
technology.  In  the  meantime,  the 
goal  is  to  acquire  new  readers  in  the 
younger  demographic.  “If  we’re  not 
creating  an  experience  that  revolves 
around  our  users  in  the  25-  to  45- 


year-old  age  group  —  we’re  back  in 
transition,”  he  said. 

A  COMPETITIVE  EDGE 

Newspapers  should  take  the  time 
to  research  their  market  and  markets 
of  comparable  size  to  determine 
which  media  apps  are  successful 
and  why.  They  should  also  research 
internal,  advertiser,  and  consumer 


editorial  and  advertising 
messages,  newspapers 
have  the  opportunity  to 
grow  their  user  base. 
Using  social  media  as  an 
example,  newspapers  can  reach  out 
to  younger  users  and  interact  with 
them.  Crisp  said.  “Add  targeted 
advertising  to  the  mix,  and  there  are 
certainly  opportunities  to  turn  these 
different  products  into  meaningful 
revenue  streams.” 

When  designing  the  Blade's  iPad 
app  and  other  digital  offerings,  five 
focus  groups  were  organized  to 
discuss  the  paper’s  print  and  digital 
strategies.  “We  evolved  our  products 
from  these  discussions,”  Crisp  said, 
and  the  result  is  a  different,  more 
meaningful  product  for  the  local 
community.  “We  don’t  view  The 
Daily  as  competition,  even  though 
technically  all  media  is  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  one  another.  This  goes 
back  to  the  relevance  conversation 
for  us,”  he  said. 

CONTENT  FOCUS 

The  Register  app  has  six  sections 
—  news,  sports,  business,  trending, 
things  to  do,  and  photo  gallery. 


Originators  and  Aggregators 


Primary 
content  type 

Number  of 
top  199 
news  sites 

Monthly 
visits  per 
person 

Web 

pages  per 
person  ! 

Monthly 
time  per 
person 
(min:sec) 

Originator  | 

152 

3.93 

j 

16.00 

12:36 

t 

Aggregator/ 

47 

4.23 

15.86 

12:06 

Commentary 

. 

i 

1 

1 

_ 1 

Source:  Nielsen  NetView  data  'n  "The  State  of  the  News  Media  2010."  Pew  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism. 
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‘‘Consumers  will  only 
download  and  continue 
to  use  apps  that  are  useful 
to  them.” 

—  Jason  Gould,  Inergize  Digital 


Within  each  section  are  the  top  10 
items  believed  to  appeal  to  the  tablet 
audience,  Bennett  said.  Tbe  goal  is 
to  avoid  the  Web  experience  of 
clicking  from  link  to  link  and  page 
to  page  to  find  a  story  of  interest, 
and  instead,  create  a  user-friendly, 
sensory  experience. 

Tablet-exclusive  features  should  be 
designed  to  lure  users  to  the  app 
instead  of  the  website  or  print  prod¬ 
uct.  For  instance,  the  Register  used  a 
hybrid  car  feature  in  its  app  to  not 
only  compare  various  hybrid  models, 
but  to  showcase  videos,  audio,  photo 
slide  shows,  infographics,  and  an 
interactive  “scratch  off  on  the  car’s 
hood  to  reveal  the  look  of  different 
car  engines. 

The  company  hopes  to  create  a 
60/40  model,  with  60  percent  of 
content  coming  from  within  and  40 
percent  coming  from  freelancers  and 
other  websites.  An  RSS  feed  provides 
up-to-the-minute  news,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  app  aims  to  focus  on  what 
appeals  to  the  audience:  what  they 
want  to  see,  hear,  and  do  with  a 
tablet. 

“We  need  to  bring  in  experts  from 
other  sources  to  attract  a  younger 
demographic.  We  think  long-term  it 
will  show  that  it’s  OK  to  bring  blog¬ 
gers  and  freelanced  work  into  our 
own  product  to  create  tbe  best  con¬ 
tent  for  our  audience,”  Bennett  said. 
“Just  because  we  didn’t  write  it 
doesn’t  make  it  bad.  To  generate  a 
new  audience,  newspapers  need  to 
change  their  business  model  to  focus 
around  tbeir  audience  instead  of 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.” 
Ultimately,  your  brand  is  giving 
credibility  to  tbe  information  you’re 
trying  to  put  out,  he  added. 

Almost  all  online  news  sites 
practice  some  form  of  aggregation, 
by  linking  to  material  that  appears 
elsewhere  or  acknowledging  stories 


that  were  first  reported  in  other 
outlets,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
199  leading  news  sites  by  the  Pew 
Center’s  2010  Project  for  Excellence 
in  Journalism.  The  analysis  found 
that  most  of  them  published  some 
combination  of  original  reporting, 
aggregation,  and  commentary  and 
that  the  mix  differed  considerably 
depending  on  the  management 
strategy,  the  site’s  history,  and  the 
budget. 

Pew  categorized  47  of  the  sites  it 
surveyed  as  aggregators/commenta¬ 
tors  and  152  as  primary'  producers 
of  original  content.  In  the  aggrega¬ 
tor/commentators  group,  four-fifths 
of  the  sites  were  online-only;  of  the 
original-content  group,  four-fifths 
were  connected  to  traditional  media. 
Traffic  is  highly  concentrated  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  with  the  top  10  sites 
accruing  about  22  percent  of  total 
market  share.  Seven  of  the  top  10 
sites  are  “originators.” 

The  study  found  that  consumers 
use  these  different  kinds  of  sites 
quite  siniilarly.  Sites  with  original 
content  do  slightly  better  at  keeping 
visitors  for  longer  stretches  and  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  more  Web  pages. 

THE  BIG  PICTURE 

Technology  has  clearly  left  its  mark 
on  the  industry  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Basic  newspaper  content  has 
evolved  to  be  compatible  with 
multiple  screen  sizes  and  processing 
capabilities.  When  evaluating  your 
current  strategy’,  two  questions 
remain:  First,  do  your  digital  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  allow  for  quick 
change,  and  second,  do  you  have  the 
internal  resources  to  dedicate  to  this 
quickly  changing  environment?  An 
affirmative  answer  will  guide 
publishers  as  they  fine-tune  their 
products. 


Six  Strategies 
for  Competitive 
Apps 

1)  Offer  consumers  compelling  I 
and  relevant  content  in  an 
intuitive  user  interface. 

2)  Provide  advertisers  the  i 

ability  to  geo-target  ads  down 

to  the  street  level  with  yield 
management,  pacing,  and 
forecasting. 

3)  Extend  the  newspaper’s 
brand  with  a  locally  branded 
user  interface  and  locally  brand-  ; 
ed  developer  account.  There  is  | 
no  need  to  build  your  app 
developer’s  brand  or  compete 
with  their  national  mobile  app. 

4)  Leverage  a  locally  controlled 
admin  to  dynamically  publish 
content,  send  push  alerts, 
manage  user-generated 
content,  and  so  forth. 

5)  Integrate  social  sharing 
features  to  extend  newspaper 
brand  and  reach. 

6)  Implement  a  promotion  plan,  ■ 
the  key  to  driving  downloads.  , 

—  Jason  Gould,- senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Inergize 
Digital 


Engaging  consumers  is  the  key  to 
driving  tablet  app  usage,  Grould  said. 
“User-generated  content,  polling, 
contesting,  push  alert  notification, 
and  social  media  linking  all  provide 
the  most  engaging  and  interactive 
consumer  experience  possible.” 

Whatever  your  app  strategy,  one 
thing  is  for  certain:  Don’t  get  tunnel 
vision.  Look  at  the  big  picture  and 
set  clear,  defined  objectives.  With 
the  bottom  line  at  the  forefront,  and 
print  and  digital  products  centered 
around  the  objective,  newspapers 
can  leave  their  mark  in  the  busy 
world  of  tablet  apps.  ii 
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The  former  television  sports  and 
news  anchor  is  one  of  275  (as  of 
early  May)  defendants  being  sued 
by  Righthaven,  LLC  and  either 
the  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  or 
The  Denver  Post  for  copyright 
infringement. 

Righthaven  is  a  Las  Vegas-based 
corporation  that  bills  itself  as  “the 
nation’s  pre-eminent  copvTight 
enforcer”  and  has  sought  out 
websites  that  post  content  from 
its  clients’  newspaper  websites  in, 
Futrell  claims,  a  manner  that 
violates  the  fair  use  pro\ision  of 
federal  copyright  law.  When  Futrell 
talks  or  writes  about  his  experience 
with  Righthaven,  it  is  clear  that 
“enforcer”  is  a  w'ord  he  has  taken 
to  heart. 

In  full  compliance  with  federal 
law,  Righthaven  does  not  first  ask 
the  website  to  remove  the  offending 
article.  It  simply  sues. 


Last  year  on  BigJournalism.com, 
Futrell,  after  being  sued  for 
$75,000  and  forfeiture  of  his 
domain  name,  wrote,  “No  warning, 
no  request  to  take  down  the 
material,  no  shot  across  the  bow  — 
it’s  nuclear  right  out  of  the  box. 
Virtually  every  other  new'spaper 
across  the  country'  asks  ‘offending’ 
websites  to  just  take  down  the 
material,  and  lawsuits  are  used 
only  as  a  last  resort.” 

‘67  Vette 

In  introducing  Righthaven  to 
readers  on  May  28,  2010, 
former  Review-Journal 
publisher  Sherman  Frederick  wrote 
a  blog  post  titled  “Copyright  theft: 
We’re  not  taking  it  anymore”  (which 
Editor  e?  Publisher  obtained  w'ritten 
consent  to  quote). 

To  explain  copyright  theft  he  said: 


“Look  at  it  this  way.  Say  I  owned  a 
beautiful  1967  Corvette  and  kept  it  parked 
in  my  front  yard. 

And  you,  being  a  Corvette  enthusiast, 
saw  my  Vette  from  the  street.  You  stopped 
and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  admiring  it.  You 
liked  it  so  much  you  called  friends  and 
gave  them  my  address  in  case  they  also 
wanted  to  drive  over  for  a  gander. 

There’d  be  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I 
like  my  ‘67  Vette,  and  I  keep  it  in  the  front 
yard  because  I  like  people  to  see  it. 

But  then,  you  entered  my  front  yard, 
climbed  into  the  front  seat,  and  drove  it 
away. 

I’m  absolutely,  100  percent  not  OK  with 
that.  In  fact.  I’m  calling  the  police  and 
reporting  that  you  stole  my  car. 

Every  jury  in  the  land  would  convict 
you.” 

Futrell  had  posted  an  article  from 
the  Review-Journal  with  credit  and 
a  link  to  the  original.  He  calls  his  ; 

website,  LocalsLoveVegas.com,  a  % 

“hobby  site.”  = 

“It’s  very  grassroots  and  very  i 

small.  I  do  it  for  fun,”  he  said.  “The  = 


i 
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R-J  has  used  stories  I  broke  first 
and  gave  me  credit.  I  took  that  as  a 
compliment.  Conversely,  I’m  not 
stealing  his  Corvette.  I’m  putting  a 
little  gas  in  it.  That’s  all.” 

“But,”  he  said,  “what’s  absolutely 
vital  to  this  story  is  that  Righthaven 
and  the  newspapers  that  work  with 
them  put  on  the  white  hat  saying 
they’re  the  good  guys  protecting 
journalism.  But  the  financial 
interest  they  have  blows  up  their 
whole  thesis.” 

Since  it  began  its  copyright  suits, 
Righthaven  has  sued  website  own¬ 
ers,  individual  message  board 
posters,  and  bloggers.  Among  those 
who  have  been  sued  are  the  Nevada 
Democratic  Party;  Nevada  Tea 
Party  senate  candidate  Sharron 
Angle  (whom  Righthaven  later 
endorsed  in  her  attempt  to  defeat 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Harry 
Reid);  a  hobby  blogger  who  blogs 
about  cats;  Matt  Drudge;  Thomas 
DiBiase,  owner  of  the  website 
NoBodyCases.com,  a  lawyer  and 
legal  consultant  who  specializes  in 
prosecuting  cases  where  no  body 
has  been  found;  and  the  Oregon 
nonprofit  Center  for  Intercultural 
Organizing  (CIO),  a  group  formed 
to  educate  immigrants  about  issues 
they  may  face  in  the  United  States. 
The  CIO  had  posted  an  article 
about  the  relationship  between  the 
Las  Vegas  immigrant  population 
and  its  police  department. 

The  Denver  Post  has  published  a 
fair  use  statement  that  clearly  sets 
forth  its  rules.  The  Review-Journal 
does  not.  Instead,  as  part  of  a  1,900+- 
word  privacy  statement  on  parent 
company  Stephens  Media’s  website, 
it  states  its  ownership  of  all  material 
printed  in  its  publications  and  sets 
forth  the  rules  for  use  of  same  — 
“solely  for  personal,  non-commercial 
use.”  Website  owners  are  advised 
they  may  link  to  content  from 
Stephens  Media  LLC  “provided  you 
agree  to  delete  the  link  upon  request 
from  us.”  Anything  other  than  a 
link  is  prohibited  without  written 
permission  Irom  the  company. 

Many  of  the  defendants  argue 


that  Righthaven  has  no  standing 
to  sue,  as  it  does  not  own  the  copy¬ 
right  for  any  purpose  other  than 
filing  suit.  The  Strategic  Alliance 
Agreement  between  Righthaven 
LLC  and  Stephens  Media  LLC  was 
unsealed  by  a  judge  in  April.  It 
grants  Righthaven  the  right  to  sue 
on  copyrights  owned  by  Stephens 
Media  and  revealed  that  proceeds 
from  any  successful  suits  will  be 
split  50-50,  less  expenses  incurred 
by  Righthaven. 

Righthaven’s  suit  against  the  CIO 
was  dismissed  in  March  on  the 
grounds  that  the  article  was  used,  in 
keeping  with  fair  use  law,  .for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  further,  that 
the  article  “is  no  longer  owned  by  a 
newspaper;  and  it  has  been 
assigned  to  a  company  that  uses 
the  copyright  exclusively  to  file 
infringement  lawsuits.” 

Mark  Hinueber  is,  vice-president 
and  general  counsel  of  Stephens 
Media  LLC.  He  said,  “We  believe 
that  Righthaven  has  brought 
increased  attention  to  the  issues 
surrounding  copyrights.” 

He  acknowledged  that  “a  lot  of 
journalists  want  to  see  their  work 
out  there.  But  original  journalism 
costs  money.  We  have  the  right  to 
monetize  the  work  product  of  our 
journalists.” 

Hinueber  also  elaborated  on  the 
provision  in  the  privacy  statement 
that  allows  linking  to  Stephens 
Media  content. 

“If  you  want  to  use  the  headline 
and  first  paragraph  of  an  article  of 
ours,  we  don’t  care.  Well  write  a 
letter  and  give  you  a  license  agree¬ 
ment.  We’re  not  trying  to  squelch 
opinion  and  tell  people  they  can 
never  use  what  they  see,”  he  said. 
“Copyright  law  is  old  and  people  are 
presumed  to  know  it.  To  post  work 
that  you  do  not  own  on  your  website 
is  intellectually  dishonest,  violates 
copyright  laws,  and  undercuts  seri¬ 
ous  journalism.  The  argument  that 
they  give  us  wider  exposure  is 
wrong.  At  the  end  of  the  day  (people 
who  see  our  articles  on  another 
website)  never  come  to  our  website.” 


Hinueber  points  to  Facebook  as 
a  website  that  “does  it  right.”  When 
a  user  posts  a  link  to  an  article,  a 
video,  or  another  website,  Facebook 
automatically  posts  only  the  head¬ 
line,  the  source  domain  name, 
and  the  first  sentence  of  the  article. 

He  said  that  the  response  to  the 
Righthaven  suits  by  defendants 
who  say  if  they’d  been  w  arned 
they’d  have  removed  the  copyright¬ 
ed  material  is  understandable,  but 
“the  law  is  the  law.”  He  said,  “I 
don’t  control  Righthaven.  These 
are  issues  to  be  tested  in  court.” 

Dollars  and  Sense 

Professor  Eric  Goldman  of 
Santa  Clara  (Calif.)  I^w 
School,  who  specializes  in 
Internet  and  intellectual  property 
law,  said,  “There’s  a  broad  category 
of  unanswered  questions  with 
Righthaven.  When  we  think  about 
publishing  content  there  is  mass 
media  and  word-of-mouth  media. 
The  former  was  almost  always  com¬ 
mercial  and  the  latter  rarely  w'as. 
Reach  often  made  the  distinction 
between  mass  and  word-of-mouth 
media.  That  has  broken  dovra 
today.  The  correlation  between 
reach  and  commercial  no  longer 
really  applies.  The  difference 
between  a  professional  blogger  and 
a  hobby  blogger  is  on  a  continuum.” 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
everyone  has  the  potential  to  reach 
a  lot  of  people,  not  everyone  does. 
When  asked  if  it  makes  sense  for 
Righthaven  to  look  for  copyright 
violations  and  start  blasting  away 
in  court  instead  of  going  about  it 
differently,  Goldman  is  firm. 

“No,  it  doesn’t  make  sense, 
because  I  don’t  think  it’s  going  to 


“I’m  not  stealing  his  Corvette. 

I’m  putting  a  little  gas  in  it.  That’s  all.” 
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“Just  because  youvv 
on  the  Internet 
doesn’t  mean  the 
rules  ofeoin  ri^i^ht 
don’t  apply.” 


be  profitable  for  Righthaven.  If  you 
look  at  the  cost  of  bringing  suit, 
plus  the  overall  overhead  and  com¬ 
pare  that  to  the  dollar  value  of  what 
they  can  get,  minus  the  split  they 
have  to  give  to  the  newspaper,  it 
doesn’t  work,”  he  said.  “There  are 
e.xpenses  such  as  the  cost  of  suing, 
out-of-pocket  expenses  plus  the 
possibility  of  what  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  defendant  if  Righthaven  loses 
which,  I  believe,  is  ine\itable.  Does 
it  make  sense  for  the  newspapers 
to  participate  in  this  scheme? 
Emphatically  no.  First,  it’s  unclear 
how  much  they  will  profit  in  the 
end.  On  the  revenue  side  they’re 
not  going  to  make  a  ton  of  money 
on  the  litigation.  On  the  expense 
side,  some  of  the  people  who  have 
been  republishing  articles,  photos, 
or  graphics  give  links  back  to  the 
newspaper.  They  will  lose  in  the 
Google  algorithm  and  have  fewer 
links  to  their  sites.  People  will  stop 
talking  about  the  content  of  their 
newspaper.” 

“In  the  end,”  Goldman  added, 

“we  can  look  at  a  failure  of  copy¬ 
right  law  or  look  at  the  Internet  as 
reflecting  emerging  technologies 
and  social  practices  that  we  want  to 
encourage.  To  that  extent,  copy¬ 
right  law  isn’t  broken.  The  only 
thing  that’s  broken  is  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  incumbents  —  the  news¬ 
papers  —  who  have  been  fat  and 
happy  under  the  old  system.” 

Kurt  Opsahl  is  senior  staff  attor¬ 


ney  with  the  Electronic  Frontier 
Foundation  (EFF.org),  a  group 
he  described  as  “a  civil  liberties 
organization  defending  rights  in 
a  digital  world  —  fair  use,  free 
speech,  privacy,  innovation.”  It  was 
established  in  1990,  following  an 
incident  in  which  the  owner  of  an 
electronic  bulletin  board  ran  afoul 
of  the  government,  and  the  Secret 
Service  raided  his  office. 

With  EFF,  Opsahl  has  defended 
some  suits  brought  by  Righthaven 
and  said,  “The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  agreement  Righthaven 
reached  with  Stephens  Media  gives 
them  the  right  to  sue.  We  believe 
that  since  under  the  law  you  can’t 
just  transfer  the  right  to  sue,  the 
effect  of  the  Strategic  Alliance 
between  them  is  that  Righthaven 
can  sue,  but  Stephens  Media  still 
owns  the  articles.” 

Opsahl  is  defending  a  current 
Righthaven  suit  against  Democratic 
Underground,  an  online  forum  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  2000  presidential 
election.  As  of  May  24,  the  site  had 
171,338  user  registrations  and 
54,580,904  posts  since  January  2001. 

The  site  was  sued  after  one  user, 
Opsahl  said,  posted  five  sentences 
from  a  50-sentence  article  in  the 
Review-Journal.  Going  back  to  the 
car  analogy  employed  by  Frederick 
to  explain  why  his  paper  was  joining 
forces  with  Righthaven,  Opsahl  said, 
“The  car  metaphor  is  ftmdamentally 
flawed.  If  you  have  a  car,  I  don’t 


have  it.  Electronic  propertj’  is  non- 
rivalrous.  When  you  copy  something 
it  doesn’t  deprive  the  original  owner 
of  the  property;  Posting  such  materi¬ 
al  fosters  public  debate  and  can  be 
advantageous  to  the  owner.” 

He  said  he  believes  that 
“Righthaven  suing  for  ownership 
of  a  domain  name  is  ludicrous.  There’s 
no  basis  in  law  to  do  that,  and  two 
judges  have  told  them  so.  Just  consid¬ 
er  DemocraticUnderground.com. 
Neither  Righthaven  nor  the 
Review-Journal  would  have  any  use 
for  it.  They  sued  the  Drudge  Report 
because  Drudge  posted  a  thumbnail 
of  a  photo  from  the  Denver  Post.  If 
the  reader  clicked  on  it,  he  or  she 
was  taken  immediately  to  the  story 
on  the  Denver  Post's  website. 

Drudge  settled  with  Righthaven.” 

Opsahl  said  that’s  a  tragic  aspect 
of  these  suits. 

“There  are  many  people  who  are 
engaged  in  fair  uses  who  might,  in 
light  of  these  lawsuits,  be  afraid,” 
he  said.  “The  cost  of  defense  will 
be  prohibitive  and  might  cause  an 
economic  situation  where  a  choice 
to  settle  is  made  based  on  those 
economics.” 

Fiisi  Amendment  attorney  Marc 
Randazza,  whose  first  career  was 
in  journalism  and  has  a  blog  called 
The  Legal  Satyricon,  agrees  with  * 
Opsahl  that  the  car  analogy  may  be  j 
a  poor  one,  but  said,  “I  would  let  = 
people  take  a  photo  of  the  car.  Let’s  ? 
say  you  charged  $2.95  to  take  a  pic-  i 
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ture  but  that  someone  drove  by  and 
took  a  photo  without  paying 
because  they  didn’t  see  your  sign 
about  the  fee.  Do  you  hit  them  for 
$75,000  in  damages?  Why?” 

Among  others  sued  by 
Righthaven,  Randazza  represented 
NORML,  the  National  Organization 
for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws. 
They  settled  for  $2,100  and  retained 
their  domain  name.  But  Randazza  is 
still  representing  defendants  and  is 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  revised 
Strategic  Agreement  between 
Righthaven  and  Stephens  Media 
released  in  court  May  9- 
“The  document  itself  internally 
contradicts  the  position  Righthaven 
has  taken  that  they  are  the  owner 
of  the  copyrights.  EFF  is  right 
when  they  defend  fair  use.  The  new 
agreement  merely  rearranges  the 
deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic.  And, 
there  is  no  legal  requirement  that 
you  send  a  cease-and-desist  letter,”  . 
Randazza  said.  “In  these  cases,  even 
if  they  did  anything  wrong,  many 
of  the  defendants  didn’t  know  it. 
Righthaven’s  suits  have  nothing  to 
do  with  copyrights.  They’re  about 
profit.  Their  cases  are  questionable 
from  a  free  speech  standpoint  and 
from  a  journalistic  standpoint. 
When  they’re  suing  people  who  are 
quoted  in  an  article  for  posting  the 
article  in  which  they  were  quoted, 
it  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

The  Golden  Rule 

MediaNews  Group,  Inc., 

owner  of  the  Denver  Post, 
did  not  respond  to  requests 
for  comment  on  Righthaven,  and  a 
national  organization  for  publishers 
chose  not  to  respond.  Laurie 
Babinski,  an  attorney  with  the 
law  firm  of  Baker  Hostetler  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  represents 
the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  said,  “Just  because 
you’re  on  the  Internet  doesn’t  mean 
the  rules  of  copyright  don’t  apply. 
You  have  to  consider  that  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  other  people’s  content.  You 
have  to  consider  what  you’re  taking.” 
i  One  career  journalist,  who  asked 
i  that  her  name  not  be  used,  said  she 
I  sees  two  types  of  writers  in  the 
2  world  today.  “There  are  professional 
I  journalists  who  have  made  their 


living  as  journalists  and  have  the 
credentials  to  prove  it,”  she  said. 
“Then,  there  are  people  who  — 
with  the  Advent  of  the  Internet  — 
have  blogs  but  who  have  not  been 
schooled  in  libel,  fair  use,  sourcing, 
etc.  —  things  we  journalists  learned 
about  because  we  quickly  became 
aware  that  if  we  didn’t  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  basics  we’d  be  fired. 
We  live  by  certain  guidelines  that 
non-professionals  don’t  know. 

“The  amateur  bloggers  are  not 
journalists.  That  doesn’t  mean 
they’re  not  good  writers,  but  it  does 


u.s. 

Copyright 

Law 

Under  I  lie  IWIeral  eoi)>  right 
lii\\,  fail’  use  is  ileterinineil 
l)>  four  criteria  set  out  in 
section  107  of  that  law. 

(I)  The  purpose  aiul  character 
of  the  use,  including  whether 
such  use  is  ofa  eoininereial 
natui'c  or  is  tbi'  nonpi'oilt 
educational  purposes; 

(2)  The  nature ofthe 
eop\  righteil  woi’k; 

(.‘>)  riie  amount  and  suhstan 
tialit)  ofthe  poi’tion  used  in 
relation  to  the  eopM'ighted  work 
as  ;i  w  hole;  and 

(4)  The  elTeet  ofthe  use  upon 
the  potenti;d  market  fororxalue 
of  tlu“  eop.M'ighted  woi  k. 

file  goxei'nment’s  laet  sheet  on 
fail’  use  ofeop\  righted  works 
notes,  "file  distinct  ion  between 
fair  use  and  infringement  nia> 
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There  is  iiospi'i-ine  mniiherof 
woi'ds,  lines,  or  notes  th;it  nia> 
s;ifel>  he  t;iken  without  pei  iiiis 
sion.  Aeknow  leilging  the  source 
ofthe  eopi  rightetl  mateiial  does 
not  suhstituti'  for  obtain  iiiU 
|H‘i’nus.sion.” 


LEGAL 

LEFIELD 


mean  they  probably  don’t  know  the 
rules  we  have  learned  over  the 
years.  Libel  and  plagiarism  —  and 
avoiding  same  —  isn’t  in  their 
sphere  of  knowledge.” 

Despite  her  knowledge  of  the  libel 
laws  and  suppiort  for  a  company’s 
right  to  defend  its  copyrights,  she 
said  that  Righthaven  has  approached 
the  problem  heavy-handedly. 

“The  companies  that  hire 
Righthaven  have  every  right  to 
protect  their  copyrights.  I  know  that 
the  law  does  not  require  a  letter  of 
warning,  but  when  you’re  dealing 
with  amateurs  it  is  simple  courtesy 
to  send  a  letter  requesting  they 
cease  and  desist,”  she  said.  “Such  a 
letter  would  serve  as  an  education 
because  it  would  include  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  get  permission  to 
reprint  material.  Then,  if  they  do 
not  stop  posting,  or  if  they  don’t 
remove  what  they’ve  already  posted, 
proceed  with  legal  remedies. 

“That  is  just  good  public  relations.” 

However,  this  journalist  would 
like  to  see  a  firm  such  as  Righthaven 
work  on  contingency.  “Small  publi¬ 
cations  and  Ireelancers  are  the  most 
vulnerable  to  this  sort  of  copyright 
violation.  It’s  happened  to  me,”  she 
said.  “I’ve  seen  my  copyrighted  work 
online  in  violation  of  the  fair  use 
law.  But,  I’m  not  a  lawyer  and  hiring 
a  lawyer  is  too  expensive,  so  I’ve  just 
let  it  go.  As  a  result,  I  am  very  care¬ 
ful  about  what  I  post.” 

Until  everyone  learns  copyrights 
and  “copywrongs,”  the  issue 
remains  w^hat  guidelines  to  use. 

As  Babinski  said,  “It’s  a  bit  like 
the  golden  rule.  Don’t  take  fi-om 
others  anything  you  wouldn’t  want 
taken  from  you.”  a 


Ellen  Sterling  is  an  award-winning 
journalist.  A  New  Yorker,  she’s  now 
living  in  Las  Vegas,  where  she  blogs  on 
the  Huffington  Post,  remews  shows  and 
movies,  and freelances.  Reach  her  at 
creativeink@  me.com. 
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Profitin 
from  Nonprofit 
Newsrooms 


Newspapers  and  nonprofits  team  up 
for  i  n  vestigati  ve  Jou  rnal  ism 


Av.Ieaii  Vj.  Ilerskowitz 


Under  the  heading  “necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,”  investigative 
reporting  nonprofits  have  popped 
up  like  journalists  at  a  magazine- 
sponsored  soiree  offering  free  hors 
d’oeuvres  and  alcohol. 

Using  industry-renowned  editors  and  staffers,  the  nonprof¬ 
its  take  on  in-depth  investigations  that  newspapers  no  longer 
have  the  time  or  the  staff  to  conquer.  The  larger  nonprofits 
generally  report  on  any  number  of  public  policy  issues  with 
the  goal  of  exposing  wrongs  and  making  corporations  and 
institutions  —  governmental  and  nongovernmental  — 
accountable.  Smaller  outlets  tend  to  focus  on  only  one  or  two  = 

issues  but  with  the  same  transparency  and  policy  reform  goals  £ 

in  mind.  i 

These  tax-exempt  newsrooms,  which  provide  paying  jobs  c 

for  journalists  at  a  time  when  those  are  hard-won,  give  (and  - 
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Net  Assets  of  Nonprofit  Newsrooms 
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some  recently  sell)  their  stories  to  for-profit  print,  broad¬ 
cast,  and  online  news  entities,  as  well  as  governmental 
institutions,  NGOs,  and  others  —  the  result  being  thor¬ 
ough  and  accurate  investigative  reports  available  to  an 
eager  public  otherwise  awash  in  a  sea  of  Internet  news  and 
blogs  whose  information  is  at  best  unknown,  and  at  worst 
inaccurate. 

For  newspapers  and  other  media  entities,  including 
broadcast,  the  nonprofits  are  a  windfall.  “One  third  of  the 
newspaper  new'srooms  in  America  have  disappeared,”  said 
Charles  Lewis,  executive  editor  of  the  Investigative 
Reporting  Workshop  out  of  American  University’s  School 
of  Communication.  “But  the  papers  still  must  cover  their 
markets;  they  need  content.  The  nonprofits  have  content 
but  need  eyeballs.  So  there’s  a  natural  marriage  between 
for-profit  newspapers  and  nonprofit  news  publishers.” 

Dozens  upon  dozens  of  traditional  media  outlets  have 
picked  up  hundreds  of  stories  from  these  investigative 
newsrooms.  While  the  smaller  nonprofits  share  their  sto¬ 
ries  with  local  outlets,  distribution  partners  of  larger  non¬ 
profits  include  all  the  major  players:  “60  Minutes,” 
National  Public  Radio,  Salon,  The  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Bloomberg  Businessweek, 
The  Washin^on  Post,  and  others.  And  in  the  truest  spirit 
of  cooperation,  the  nonprofits  trade  among  themselves  as 
well.  Most  of  them  have  interactive  features  to  give  the 
public  a  direct  voice  and  tools  to  data  mine  for  themselves, 
for  instance,  the  Center  for  Public  Integrity’s  searchable 
online  databases. 

Are  there  ethical  issues  newspapers  must  consider 
before  allying  with  nonprofits?  “I  think  you  have  the  basic 
editorial  question,  which  is  you  need  to  satisfy' 
yourself  about  the  skills  and  the  integrity  of  anyone  you 
would  partner  with  in  any  w'ay,”  said  ProPublica  general 


manager  Richard  Tofel.  “That  would  apply  to  a  freelancer 
or  any  outside  organization  from  which  you’d  take 
content.  You  need  to  have  some  insurance  that  people 
are  up  to  the  job  you’re  asking  them  to  do.” 

Funding  is  a  major  source  of  concern.  Though  a  couple  of 
the  nonprofits  have  some  mileage  on  them,  most  are  still 
ventures,  and  without  a  sustained  source  of  donations,  they 
could,  as  they  are  all  too  aware,  disapp)ear  overnight.  This 
being  the  case,  to  what  lengths  are  these  news  networks  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  keep  donors’  dollars  coming? 

The  overlap  between  nonprofits’  board  members  and 
their  donors  is  definitely  incestuous  —  fairly  common  in 
charitable  organizations.  Connections,  however,  aren’t 
everything  in  the  nonprofit  investigative  news  industry. 

The  head  honcho  of  Manhattan-based,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  ProPublica,  Paul  E.  Steiger,  doubles  as  a  trustee 
of  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  which 
gives  magnanimously  to  journalistic  enterprises.  And 
Knight  Foundation  president  Alberto  Ibargiien  is  on 
ProPublica’s  board.  But,  as  Tofel  pointed  out,  “The  Knight 
Foundation  made  a.  much  larger  grant  to  the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity  than  to  us.”  (CPI  had  51  employees  to 
ProPublica’s  47,  according  to  the  groups’  respective  2009 
Tax  Form  990  filings.) 

In  fairness,  Steiger  actually  became  a  Knigbt  trustee 
more  than  a  year  before  ProPublica’s  establishment  was 
announced  and  has  recused  himself  from  any  Knight  deci- 
sipns  about  ProPublica. 

And  many  foundations  back  more  than  one  nonprofit 
investigative  group.  Both  ProPublica  and  tbe  Center  for 
Public  Integrity  are  backed  by  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Open  Society  Foundations,  and 
the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation 
(which  also  funds  the  Chicago  News  Cooperative).  The 
Knight  Foundation  also  gives  to  the  Chicago  News 
Cooperative  and  California  Watch. 

Though  some  nonprofits  post  their  financial  data  on 
their  websites,  not  all  are  as  transparent.  Lewis,  whose 
Investigative  Reporting  Workshop  was  founded  in  2009, 
researched  60  domestic  and  international  nonprofit  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  groups  and  found  that  “only  13  out  of  60 
organizations,  or  22  percent,  post  their  annual  IRS  990 
form  on  their  website  or  otherwise  make  their  annual 
operating  budget  and  salary  information  available  on  their 
website.” 

Just  the  same,  he’s  not  discounting  them.  “I  think 
people  can  trust  them  as  much  as  they  can  a  commercial, 
for-profit  entity,”  said  Lewis,  who  founded  the  Center  for 
Public  Integrity'  in  1989  and  still  sits  on  its  board.  “People 
should  look  at  who’s  publishing  it,  look  at  their  reputation, 
have  they  won  awards  ...  It’s  an  evolving  space,  and  it 
needs  to  be  tracked  and  watched.” 


Ninety-five  percent  of  the  monei  m 
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Two  of  the  largest  nonprofits,  ProPublica  and  CPI, 
have  started  to  sell  advertising,  which  brings  new  layers  of 
concern.  Lewis  doesn’t  think  advertising  jeopardizes  non- 
partisanship,  but  that  it  may  compromise  values.  “Will  the 
nonprofits  only  do  quick  stories  to  feed  the  beast  of  having  a 
daily  story  all  the  time?  That’s  the  issue.  Will  the  dynamic  of 
doing  high-quality  journalism,  which  takes  months  and 
years,  be  affected  by  the  need  to  always  have  advertising, 
which  requires  new  content  every  day,  several  times  a  day?” 


ProPublica 

As  well  as  the  ProPublica/Knight  marriage,  Pro¬ 
Publica,  at  launch,  received  a  major,  multiyear 
funding  commitment  from  the  Sandler  Foun¬ 
dation,  headed  by  Herbert  Sandler  —  chairman  of 
ProPublica’s  board.  However,  the  Sandler  Foundation  has 
been  funding  progressive  activist  groups  long  before 
ProPublica  came  into  being,  and  certainly  some  of  its  goals 
—  particularly  the  exposing  of  corruption  and  abuse,  and 
the  advocating  for  vulnerable  and  exploited  people  —  mir¬ 
ror  ProPublica’s,  so  the  funding  is  logical. 
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The  president  of  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  Rebecca  W. 
Rimel,  was  on  ProPublica’s  board  but  stepped  down  before 
Pew  gave  them  a  grant.  The  latter  prohibits  its  members 
from  sitting  on  the  board  of  an  organization  with  which  it 
has  a  grant  relationship. 

ProPublica  boasts  a  venerable  list  of  leaders:  Steiger 
is  a  former  managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
managing  editor  Stephen  Engelberg  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  The  Oregonian  and  was  a  New  York  Times  inves¬ 
tigative  editor  for  18  years,  and  Tofel  is  a  former  assistant 
publisher  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

When  asked  if  the  monetary  contributors  lean  left,  Tofel 
said,  “There  is  no  question  that  the  Sandler  Foundation  and 
the  Sandlers  personally  have  been  more  closely  associated 
with  Democrats  than  Republicans,  and  liberals  than 
conserv'atives.  And  there  are  a  couple  of  our  other  donors 
about  whom  you  could  say  that,  but  many  of  our  donors 
would  consider  themselves  quite  strictly  nonpolitical.” 

ProPublica  lists  its  tax  statements,  donors,  and  board 
members  openly  on  its  website.  Its  990  form  shows  only  one 
anonymous  donor  giving  $7,500.  “The  overall  point,”  Tofel 
said,  “is  that  our  board  has  essentially  no  editorial  involve¬ 
ment.  We  have  very  strict  rules  here  and  have  from  the 
beginning;  the  board  never  knows  what  we  are  working  on 
journalistically.  They  never  see  stories  before  we  publish 
them  or  know  what  we’re  going  to  publish  or  when  we’re 
going  to  publish  it.  That  applies  to  Mr.  Sandler  and 
everybody  else.  That’s  something  the  board  itself  instituted 
at  its  first  meeting  before  we  ever  started  publishing.” 

ProPublica’s  2011  budget,  which  must  cover  paychecks  for 
34  journalists,  eight  full-time  non-news  staff,  and  a  number  of 
paid  ne\vs  interns,  is  approximately  $10  million.  ProPublica 
states  that  nearly  85  percent  of  its  total  expenses  go  toward 
news  coverage,  compared  with  the  15  percent  most  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines  direct  toward  reporting. 


Center  for  Public  Integrity 

The  22-year-old  Center  for  Public  Integrity,  based  in 
Washington,  D.C,  covers  a  broad  range  of  issues, 
including  public  health,  the  environment,  public 
accountability,  and  federal  and  state  lobbying  —  and  with¬ 
in  these  issues  nothing  is  off-limits  for  fear  of 
alienating  CPI  funders,  said  executive  editor  John 
Solomon.  “Anything  that  is  accountability  is  fair  game. 
It  can  be  the  media  one  day,  a  corporation  the  next  day, 
and  a  government  leader  the  next.  It’s  not  uncommon 
for  us  to  have  a  story  linked  on  Drudge  Report  and 
Huffington  Post  on  the  same  day,  and  I  think  that 
speaks  volumes  to  the  breadth  and  nonpartisanship 
that  the  center’s  journalism  reflects.” 


c}  wc  receive  goes  back  into  journalism. 
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Solomon  worked  at  the  Associated  Press  for  20  years  and 
held  an  executive  editorship  at  The  Washington  Times  before 
joining  CPI  in  2010.  “We  make  editorial  judgments  separate 
of  the  funding  decisions,”  he  said.  “There  are  people  who 
would  fund  environmental  coverage,  but  they  don’t  say  what 
stories  to  cover,  only,  “We  hope  you  have  an  environmental 
reporter  who  can  do  environmental  coverage.’  No  one  has 
ever  come  to  me  and  said,  ‘you’d  better  write  this  or  we  can’t 
get  a  donation,’  nor  would  we  ever  allow  that  to  happen.” 

Being  in  the  editorial  department,  in  fact,  shields  him 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  latest  grant-giving. 
“Obviously  I  know  we’re  supported  by  donations  and  know 
some  of  the  big  names,  but  ...  I’m  sort  of  blinded  to  the 
day-to-day  fundraising  so  that  it  doesn’t  affect  the  editori¬ 
al  decisions  I  make.” 

Why  are  the  nonprofits  getting  so  much  play  from  the 
newspapers  and  other  traditional  media?  Because  they  can 
take  the  time  to  do  complex  stories,  Solomon  said.  He 
cited  a  stoiy  CPI  broke  on  White  House  visitors’  lists  — 
“No  one  had  taken  the  time  because  that’s  a  big 
undertaking  to  go  through  1.2  million  records”  —  and 
other  stories  that  take  “weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  of 
research  to  accomplish.” 

“We  fought  a  two-year  battle  to  get  Medicare  to  release 
five  years  worth  of  records.  No  news  organization  has  ever 
done  that,”  Solomon  said  about  a  Medicare  abuse  piece. 
“Those  were  the  sort  of  things  that  20  years  ago,  when 
for-profit  newsrooms  were  flush  with  cash,  they  would  do. 
Now  most  of  them  don’t  have  the  time  or  resources  or  can’t 
bring  the  lawsuits  and  other  things  to  jar  information  loose 
—  the  nonprofit  world  has  done  a  great  job  filling  that  void 
to  make  sure  the  public  remains  informed.” 

Solomon  said  that  73  percent  of  eveiy  contribution  to  CPI 
goes  directly  to  investigative  projects.  TTie  website  touts  that 


no  support  comes  from  labor  unions,  governments,  or 
anonymous  donors.  “No  corporate  money,”  Solomon  said, 
adding  that  the  foundations  are  mostly  blue  chip. 


Chicago  News  Cooperative 

The  Chicago  News  Cooperative,  covering  Chi-town 
arts,  culture,  policy,  and  politics,  is  a  smaller  non¬ 
profit  —  approximately  eight  salaried  reporters  and 
six  freelancers. 

Speaking  thoughtfully,  CNC  co-founder  and  editor 
James  O’Shea  said  he  doesn’t  see  the  need  for  the 
nonprofit  to  post  its  tax  and  financial  statements  on  its 
website.  “I  mean  I  just  don’t  know  why  ...  Why  would  we 
do  that?  We  tell  people  who  the  donors  are,  but  I  don’t 
particularly  put  amounts  by  the  names.” 

A  moment  later  he  amicably  reconsidered.  “Part  of  this  \ 
could  be  that  we  got  up  and  running  pretty  quickly.”  He 
points  out  that  their  refurbished  website  —  about  three 
weeks  old  —  replaces  an  elemental  one  dating  back  to 
November  2009,  when  CNC  started  producing  content. 

“We  have  to  sit  down  and  maybe  go  back  over  that  and  say, 

‘OK,  what  do  we  need  to  disclose  and  what  don’t  we  dis¬ 
close.’  We  have  no  problem  with  disclosing.  We  want  to 
disclose  everything  we  can.” 

As  to  administrative  vs.  journalism  costs,  O’Shea  — 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  past 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  —  said,  “Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  money  we  receive  goes  back  into  journal-  3 
ism.  Very  little  goes  to  administration.  We’re  very  thin  and  S 
lean.”  He  compared  that  to  the  12  to  13  percent  of  the  * 
Chicago  Tribunes  revenue  dedicated  to  producing  news.  ° 
O’Shea  is  dedicated  to  the  cause.  He  is  paid  $150,000  i  j 
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a  year  now,  but  worked  his  first  16  months ‘at  CNC 
without  a  salary.  He  would  have  continued  to  serve 
gratis  but  was  reminded  that  to  be  sustainable  he  had 
to  generate  revenue  to  cover  salaries.  “It  was  also  nice 
to  get  a  salary  after  almost  two  years  without  one.” 

CNC  is  the  first  outside  news  organization  to  produce 
entire  pages  for  The  New  York  Times,  publishing  a  section 
in  the  Chicago  edition  of  the  paper  on  Friday  and  Sunday. 
The  association  adds  another  level  of  reliability  to  CNC,  as 
the  nonprofit  must  adhere  to  the  Times'  ethics  policies. 

While  most  of  the  nonprofit’s  individual  donors  are 
board  members,  the  newsroom  doesn’t  cater  to  them,  he 
said.  “If  we  would  write  a  story  that  involves  any  one  of 
them  in  any  way,  we  would  disclose  it.  There  may  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  where  someone  says  for  instance,  ‘Why  don’t  you  guys 
do  a  better  story  on  education  reform.’  But  no  board  mem¬ 
ber  has  any  kind  of  influence  on  whether  we  cover  some¬ 
thing  or  not.  In  fact,  we’ve  angered  a  couple  of  them  with 
stories  that  we’ve  published.” 


California  Watch 

ii  wouldn’t  know  who  most  of  our  donors  are  if  they 
I  were  standing  in  front  of  me  right  now,”  said 
1  JL  California  Watch  editorial  director  Mark  Katches. 

Launched  in  2009  by  the  Center  for  Investigative 
‘  Reporting,  California  Watch  exposes  California’s  dirty 
deeds  (injustice,  waste,  mismanagement)  in  m)Tiad  areas 
^  and  employs  about  20  ftill-time  and  part-time  journalists 

apart  from  CIR. 

'  Although  still  technically  a  nonprofit,  California  Watch 

j  and  CIR  (founded  in  1977)  currently  syndicate  content 
{  to  newspapers,  television,  and  radio.  “All  for-profit  organ- 

I  izations  pay  us,”  Katches  said.  “It’s  not  a  lot  of  money.  It 

represents  a  fraction  of  our  costs.” 

;  While  Katches  is  aware  that  many,  “if  not  all,”  of  the 

reporting  initiative’s  donors  are  also  board  members,  he 
;  said  there  is  a  wall  between  development  and  news  at  the 
organization  and  that  the  writers  and  editors  are  directed 
by  “good  journalist  instincts  and  judgment,  not  donors. 
;  Frankly,  he  said,  “we’re  working  on  a  story  that  directly 

;  looks  at  one  person  who  has  given  us  money.  I  can’t  go  into 

detail  about  that,  but  we  don’t  shy  away  from  good  stories 
in  California.” 

i  Are  its  donors  leftwingers? 

f  He  acknowledges  that  there  are  backers  who  lend  them- 

”  i  selves  more  to  democratic  causes,  but  “we  should 

g  i  be  judged  not  on  who  gives  us  money,  but  on  the  product 

i  I  we  produce.”  He  points  out  that  California  Watch  has  pub- 

?  fished  articles  taking  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  to  task  on  some 

i  major  initiatives,  including  the  way  he  prosecuted  elder 
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abuse  cases  when  he  was  attorney  general  before  the 
campaign.  They  also  exposed  the  special  relationships  Sen. 
Dianne  Feinstein  (D-Calif.)  had  with  some  major  demo¬ 
cratic  donors.  “So,  if  you  look  at  the  body  of  our  work  youll 
find  that  it’s  very  even-handed.” 

Tax- wise,  California  Watch  is  not  a  separate  entity, 
so  any  contribution  to  it  is  made  to  the  Center  for 
Investigative  Reporting,  Katches  said.  CIR’s  website  donor 
page  announces  its  gratitude  “for  the  gifts  of  several 
anonymous  donors.” 

“The  nonprofit  model  is  not  static;  it’s  dynamic,”  Lewis 
said.  “We  went  from  a  few  nonprofits,  and  suddenly  we’re 
seeing  a  stunning  number.” 

He  gives  the  organizations  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  “CPI 
has  won  over  40  national  journalism  awards.  ProPublica 
has  won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  they’ve  only  been  around 
since  2008.  The  Center  for  Investigative  Reporting,  start¬ 
ed  in  ’77,  has  also  won  dozens  of  national  journalism 
awards  —  and  an  Oscar,  for  God’s  sake.  No  one  has  filed 
more  Freedom  of  Information  requests  in  America  than 
The  National  Security'  Archive  (a  Washington,  D.C.-based 
independent  non-governmental  research  institute  and 
library),  which  has  filed  40,000  FOIA  requests  and,  again, 
has  won  dozens  of  aw'ards.”  il 

Jean  Herskoxeitz  is  a  freelance  -writer  and  lawyer  living  in  Pittsburgh. 
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say,  “First,  call  Oliver  North.”  j 

I 

With  the  shrinking  news  hole  at  ! 
many  newspapers,  columnists  are  j 
feeling  the  squeeze.  Whyis  it  | 

important  for  newspapers  to  ' 

print  humor  columns  at  all? 

Your  question  shows  what  is 
wrong  with  our  species,  which  is  j 
that  not  everyone  feels  the  same  way  j 
about  everything  that  I  do.  But  look,  ! 
a  newspaper  will  run  a  column  once  ‘ 
a  week  from  a  guy  who  is  sort  of 
amusing,  who  writes  something  like,  | 
“I  woke  up  this  morning,  and  my  ^ 
dog  had  chewed  my  slippers,  ha  ha,”  i 
and  the  editor  will  say,  “See?  We’ve  j 
got  humor  once  a  w'eek;  that’s  all  i 
people  need.”  Of  course,  you  turn  on  I 
the  TV  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  j 
and  there’s  something  fiinny  on  at  ! 
least  one  of  the  channels,  plus  i 

“Dancing  with  the  Stars”  is  hilarious 
just  as  a  concept.  So  clearly  people  | 
think  they  need  more  humor  than 
newspaper  editors  do. 

My  early 
books  were 
unpublishable 
and  may  have  led 
to  several  people 
having  nervous 
breaKdowns. 

After  the  twin  towers  fell  on  9-11,  i 
I  ruminated  in  a  column  that  maybe 
a  humor  column  was  out  of  place.  i 
The  feedback  I  got  from  people  was,  | 
“No,  we  need  bumor,  now  more  than  | 
ever.”  As  far  as  newspaper  editors 
are  concerned,  though,  there  is  so 
much  wrong  in  the  world  that 
humor  is  only  something  they  can 
take  a  risk  on  once  a  week.  And  then 
they  think  humor  is  the  guy  with  the  i 
dog  who  ate  the  slippers,  which  I  j 
suppose  is  fiinny  —  it’s  just  not  a  | 
joke. 

In  addition  to  your  syndicated 
columns,  you’re  a  successful 
author.  “A  Dog’s  Purpose”  spent 
19  weeks  on  The  New  York  Times 
best-seller  list.  How  do  you 


e.xplain  its  success? 

It  is  the  greatest  book  ever  wTitten 
in  the  English  language!  If  you  don’t 
believe  me,  buy  a  copy  and  read  it 
and  then  if  you  still  don’t  agree,  ha 
ha  r  got  your  money. 

There  is  a  lot  of  content  out  that 
caters  to  dog  owners  and  pet 
enthusiasts.  How'  difticult  is  it  to 
stand  out? 

It’s  like  going  to  a  professional 
football  game,  sitting  in  seat  464  E, 
and  trying  to  catch  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  cheerleaders. 

I  w  as  surprised  to  find  that  your 
early  books  weren’t  humor  —  they 
were  suspense  novels.  How'  did  you 
make  the  transition  to  humor,  and 
why? 

I  wrote  suspense  novels  in  which 
the  main  element  of  suspense  was 
that  the  reader  didn’t  know  what 
was  going  on.  I’d  get  a  letter  from 
an  editor  saying,  “OK,  why  did  the 
guy  named  McFee  tell  the  CIA  agent 
that  he  was  a  Russian  spy  when  he 
was  actually  an  Italian  dancer  trying 
to  penetrate  the  Canadian  drug 
trade?”  And  I’d  say,  “There’s  a  guy 
named  McFee?”  So  my  early  books 
were  unpublishable  and  may  have 
led  to  several  people  having  nerv'ous 
breakdowns. 

How  would  you  compare  humor 
writing  to  other  forms  of  w  riting, 
such  as  non-fiction  or  journal¬ 
ism? 

I’d  say  the  first  thing  is  that  humor 
writing  is  generally  “funnier.”  The 
challenge  is  to  write  jokes  every  few 
sentences,  and  write  jokes  that 
appeal  to  a  fairly  universal  audience. 
I’m  very  serious  about  humor. 

What  ad\ace  can  you  give  to 
columnists  or  journalists  who 
might  be  considering  making  the 
plunge  and  writing  a  book? 

I  can  say,  write  the  book.  Don’t 
take  all  of  your  old  columns  and  call 
it  a  book;  write  a  new  book.  And 
don’t  write  it  wath  an  eye  toward 
getting  published  —  that’s  what  I 
did  with  all  those  suspense  novels 
that  didn’t  sell.  Write  it  with  the 
goal  of  doing  the  best  you  can,  and 
that  in  itself  is  one  of  the  great 
rewards  of  being  a  writer.  ii 


!  continued from  page  42 
I  focus  more  on  local  content. 

!  “The  last  column  we  launched  was 
five  years  ago  at  least,”  Glynn  said. 
“It’s  tough  to  launch  something  new 
I  that  doesn’t  have  an  established 
brand  in  this  market.” 
t  Brand-name  recognition  is  the 
I  major  strategy  behind  the  columnists 
i  offered  by  Creators  Syndicate.  By 
offering  household  names  such  as  Bill 
O’Reilly,  John  Stossel,  and  others, 

:  Creators  hopes  to  help  clients  build 
I  an  audience  for  its  online  offerings. 

“On  the  Internet,  when  you  have 
j  big  names,  you  can  draw  people  to 
I  your  site,”  Newcombe  said. 

I  Conservative  content  and  celebri- 
I  ties  might  currently  be  popular,  but 
most  editors  still  want  to  offer 
balanced  and  well-reasoned  opinions 
to  their  readers. 

“I  don’t  care  about  the  viewpoint  of 
the  cartoonist  or  columnist;  I  just  don’t 
want  predictability,”  Sweeney  said.  “I 
don’t  mind  a  conservative  or  liberal 
I  philosophy,  but  I  want  to  be  able  to 
I  learn  something  new  from  them.” 

Political  cartoons,  like  their  comic 
'  strip  cousins,  are  finding  it  hard  to 
i  adapt  to  the  online  world.  Cagle  said 
he  feels  this  is  due  to  poor  develop¬ 
ment,  not  a  lack  of  popularity. 

“Many  news  sites,  and  scores  of 
newspaper  sites,  have  inexpensive, 

;  automated,  syndicated  artist 
:  name/date  archives  that  perform 
j  poorly,  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  rein- 
!  force  the  notion  that  editorial  cartoons 
’  have  little  value  on  the  Web,”  he  said. 

Cagle,  whose  popular  political 
I  cartoon  website  Cagle.com  draws 
I  millions  of  unique  visitors  a  month, 

I  thinks  that  with  just  a  bit  of  editing, 
i  editorial  cartoons  can  be  great,  sticky 
j  content  that  any  newspaper  website 
i  can  benefit  from. 

“On  our  site  we  do  that  by 
arranging  the  cartoons  into  topical 
i  collections.  Some  topics  are  veiy 
popular;  cartoons  about  celebrity 
scandals  draw  many  tens  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  while 
cartoon  sections  about  foreign  affairs 
may  only  draw  dozens  of  readers.”  0 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and  columnist 
\  for  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine  and 
I  edits  the  satirical  humor  magazine 
!  Delaware  Punchline.  He  can  be  reached 
i  at  rob@delawarepunchline.com. 
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Editor  &  Publisher's  201 1  "Pubfisher  of  the  Year."  seems  like  the  impossible,  outmaneuvering  the 
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Remote  Print  on  an  Island: 
Newspaper  POD  or 
Maltese  Tease? 


The  Versamark  VL4200  features  a  resolution  of  600  x  360  dots  per  inch  (dpi).  Continuous  ink 
replenishment  during  production  allows  jobs  to  run  continuously. 


Localized  printing  on 
demand  helps  keep 
newspapers  viable, 
relevant  for  global 
markets. 

HELLENIC  MILLER  NEWSPRINT 
LTD.,  A  JOINT  VENTURE 
BETWEEN  HELLENIC 
DISTRIBUTION  AGENC\'  AND 
MILLER  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
MALTA,  has  begun  digital  printing 
operations  in  Cyprus.  Miller  News¬ 
print  is  part  of  the  Miller  Malta 
Group  and  a  major  shareholder  in 
Newsfa.x  International  Ltd.,  in 
London,  the  U.K.’s  largest  independ- 
,  ent  newspaper  contract  printer. 

;  Their  production  platform  features 
the  Kodak  Versamark  VL4200 
:  Printing  System,  a  roll-to-roll  inkjet 
device  that  runs  up  to  410  feet  per 
minute,  along  with  Hunkeler  finish¬ 
ing  equipment  on  the  back  end.  By 
the  end  of  March,  agreements  were 
:  in  place  to  print  virtually  all  the 
;  imported  press  that  had  been  flown 
in,  amounting  to  25  leading  U.K. 

I  and  international  titles. 

“There  are  environmental  and 
!  commercial  advantages  to  be  gained,” 
;  said  CEO  Malcolm  Miller,  the  vision- 
i  aiy  entrepreneur  standing  behind 
i  the  digital  infrastructure.  “Publishers 
are  looking  for  increased  sales  and 
i  improved  supply-chain  solutions  in 
;  these  challenging  times,  and  we  have 
I  built  up  a  proven  model.  Other 
locations  are  currently  being 
finalized,  and  we  should  be  making 
further  announcements  shortly.” 
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Local  production  slashes  costs. 
“Ov'er  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
newspaper  sales  have  declined 
because  of  prices  being  driven  up 
by  rising  air  freight  costs,”  said 
Michalis  lacovides,  managing 
director  and  owner  of  the  operation 
that  distributes  almost  all  of  tbe 
foreign  newspapers  in  Clyprus. 

“As  an  island,  w'e  are  reliant  on  air 
transportation,  and  with  rising  air 
freight  costs  set  to  continue,  it  made 
commercial  sense  to  invest  in  our 
own  printing  capabilities.” 

RotOcean  installed  a  similar  setup 
a  year  ago  on  Reunion  Island,  a 
French  outpost  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
And  costs  are  not  the  only  issue. 
Delivery  times  have  a  big  impact  on 


sales,  lacovides  said.  “A  few  titles 
that  were  being  printed  in  Greece  or 
Turkey  were  arriving  by  8  a.m.  and 
available  in  shops  by  9  to  9:30  a.m. 
Most  of  these  will  now  be  available 
for  breakfast,  at  the  same  price  as 
before.”  Some  titles  were  not  arriving 
until  the  next  day. 

Hellenic  Miller  is  following  the  lead 
of  Miller  Newsprint,  which  made  the 
same  move  in  late  2009  after  facing 
cost  and  delivery  pressures  in  the 
Republic  of  Malta  to  the  west,  situat¬ 
ed  about  100  miles  south  of  Sicily. 
Through  the  investment,  “we  can  ... 
radically  change  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  ...”  Miller  said 
at  the  time.  ‘The  Kodak  technology 
means  we  can  supply  newspapers 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


around  the  clock  to  more  than  1,000 
outlets  across  the  Maltese  Islands.” 
Miller  has  retail  operations  across 
Malta,  with  five  outlets  at  the  inter¬ 
national  airport  there,  in  addition  to 
strategically  located  bookstores, 
kiosks,  and  convenience  stores.  A 
fleet  of  more  than  40  vehicles  sup¬ 
ports  its  distribution  network. 

The  company  hand-delivers 
newspapers  to  hotels,  offices,  and 
homes  around  the  islands. 

Today,  all  60  international  titles 
that  Miller  distributes  are  now  print¬ 
ed  on-site,  resulting  in  a  50  percent 
rise  in  newspaper  sales,  attracting 
more  readers  thanks  to  competitive 
pricing  and  same-day  availability. 
“Some  customers  have  said  they 
receive  their  paper  here  earlier  than 
they  do  at  home,”  said  Miller,  whose 
firm  overcame  negative  perceptions 
of  what  the  digitally  printed  products 
would  look  like.  “When  the  Financial 
Times  said  it  was  behind  us,  it 
became  easier  to  get  people  on 
board,”  he  said.  The  new  Kodak  press 
was  officially  launched  this  spring  at 
an  inaugural  party,  co-hosted  by  the 
Financial  Times,  with  the  finance 
minister  of  Cyprus  as  guest  of  honor. 

Will  Offshore  Logistics  Travel? 

Miller  prints  leading  European 
newspapers  such  as  the  Financial 
Times,  Daily  Mail,  Mail  on  Sunday, 
Sunday  Mirror,  Daily  Mirror,  and 
The  Daily  and  Sunday  Telegraph  for 
the  Maltese  Islands’  large  interna  ¬ 
tional  population,  which  includes 
tourists  and  residents.  The  demand 
for  out-of-market  newspapers  fluc¬ 
tuates  in  Malta,  which  gets  approxi¬ 
mately  1.2  million  visitors  each  year. 
On  continental  Spain,  the  first  digi¬ 
tal  newspaper  press  —  an  Oce 
JetStream  2200  —  was  installed  in 
2009  at  contract  printer  Imcodavila, 
which  produces  six  daily  newspapers 
and  some  20  titles  a  month,  averag¬ 
ing  more  than  400,000  copies  daily. 

The  question  is:  Can  the  distrib- 
ute-then-print  model  work  here  in 


0c4  JetStream  2200 


the  U.S.?  USA  Today  two  years  ago  airports,  Kodak  said.  j 

tapped  European  printer  Rotomail  Meanwhile,  to  expand  their  reach  j 

to  produce  the  daily  on  its  stateside,  international  publishers  I 

Versamark  VL4200.  Through  an  have  partnered  with  Newsworld  and  j 

agreement  with  Messaggerie  its  New  Jersey-based  printing  j 

Internazionali,  an  Italian  distributor  partner,  AlphaGraphics,  for  the  I 

of  foreign  newspapers,  Rotomail  is  distribution  of  titles,  including  [ 

digitally  printing  an  international  London’s  Daily  Mail,  in  New  York.  ! 

edition  of  the  Gannett  flagship  for  AlphaGraphics  is  running  Screen  j 

distribution  to  hotels  and  kiosks  in  Truepress  Jet520  digital  print  | 

major  tourist  towns  and  a  number  of  technology. 

Printer  Launches 
iPad  App 

TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPED  BY  A  MANROLAND  SUBSIDIARY  is  behind  | 
the  new  iPad  application  for  German  daily  Main-Echo.  Based  on  the  | 

Newsreader  by  ppi  Media,  it  is  the  first  workflow  to  combine  mobile  j 

newspaper  content  and  e-paper  editions  in  a  single  application.  The  j 

design  of  the  iPad  app  is  defined  once  during  the  project  phase  in  line 
with  the  publishers’  wishes  and  corporate  identity.  This  layout  is  then 
used  as  a  template  for  all  mobile  newspaper  editions.  The  app  does  not 
require  any  additional  manual  customizing  of  the  layout,  according  to  ppi. 

“This  app  is  ideally  integrated  in  the  production  processes  for  the 
editorial  department  and  prepress  technology,”  said  Ulrich  Eymann, 
managing  director  of  the  publishing  and  printing  house  Main-Echo.  The 
Newsreader  is  able  to  import  and  display  content  via  an  XML  over  HTTP 
interface.  Apart  from  editorial  articles,  this  content  consists  of  images, 
videos,  animations,  and  graphics.  Creating  and  transmitting  layout  infor¬ 
mation,  as  is  done  by  apps  for  magazines  with  long  deadlines  and  little 
time-sensitive  content,  is  no  longer  required.  The  news  is  automatically 
displayed  based  on  the  layout  defined  during  the  project  phase,  the 
length  of  the  articles,  and  the  image  dimensions 
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Two  Months  Until  GRAPH  EXPO 

IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  ALREADY  DONE  SO,  shows.  Attendance  was  bolstered  last 
‘  MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR  —  and  book  year  by  savvy  manufacturers,  such  as 
your  hotel  rooms  —  for  a  late  summer  Muller  Martini,  which  co-located  its 

date  in  Chicago,  as  North  America’s  annual  user-group  meetings  to  coincide 

annual  GRAPH  EXPO  printing  tradeshow  with  the  show,  which  lured  nearly  20,000 
again  comes  to  McCormick  Place  (Sept.  visitors  —  better-than-expected  atten- 

11-14).  Back  for  its  second  year  is  the  dance  for  a  very  questionable  year. 

News  Print  pavilion,  an  8,000-square-  Major  web-offset  press  manufacturers 

foot  area  dedicated  to  newspaper  pro-  will  be  among  some  500  exhibitors, 
duction  professionals  and  operations  per  usual,  including  Goss,  KBA,  and 
executives.  Show  management  intro-  manroland.  Software  and  pre-  and 
,  duced  the  pavilion  in  2010  to  capitalize  postpress  displays  will  abound  as  well 

on  the  demise  of  Nexpo  and  the  2009  as  digital  press  makers,  of  course.  Visit 

cancellations  of  regional  production  GraphExpo.com. 

Semper  Fi! 

MEDIA  GENERAL  IS  NOW  PRINTING  THE  WEEKLY  Quantico  (Va.)  Sentry  at  the 
;  News  &  Messenger  in  Manassas,  Va.  (MedGen  also  is  responsible  for  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  website.)  Serving  the  Quantico  Marine  Corps  base,  the  Sentry  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  11,000.  In  addition  to  printing  the  flagship  paper,  News  <S 
i  Messenger  produces  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
i  and  the  Belvoir  Eagle,  a  weekly  distributed  at  a  U.S.  Army  garrison  in  Fairfax 
;  County.  Va. 


UTICA,  N.Y. 

DAILY 

SWITCHING 

PRINT 

FACILITIES 

GateHouse  Media’s 
Observer-Dispatch 
switched  to  a  new 
format  and  full-color 
reproduction  with  its 
conversion  to  a  new 
printing  facility  in 
mid-June.  Th^  newspa¬ 
per  has  contracted  with 
Gannett  Central  New 
York  to  print  the  0-D  at 
its  five-year-old  Johnson 
City,  N.Y.  plant,  said 
president/publisher 
Donna  Donovan. 

Located  about  75  miles 
away,  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  facility  also  will  han¬ 
dle  all  mechanical  work 
to  insert  advertising  and 
other  supplements. 

The  paper  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  printed  on  a 
65-year-old  press,  which 
had  been  converted 
decades  ago  from  letter- 
press  to  dilitho  —  both 
outdated  printing  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  Gannett 
Central  New  York  facility 
features  state-of-the-art 
printing  and  inserting 
machinery,  including  a 
full-color  KBA  Colora 
web-offset  press.  The 
0-D  has  been  completely 
redesigned,  Donovan 
said,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  improved  technolo¬ 
gy.  It  now  is  streamlined 
and  printed  on  a  narrow¬ 
er  roll  of  newsprint, 
similar  to  the  format 
used  by  USA  Today. 

Starting  in  August,  the 
newspaper  will  begin 
using  a  GateHouse 
Media  facility  in 
Downers  Grove,  Ill., 
near  Chicago,  to  provide 
advertising  design  and 
production  services. 
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81ST  ANNUAL  INMA 
WORLD  CONGRESS 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWSMEDIA 
MARKETING  ASSOCIATION  HELD  ITS  81ST 
ANNUAL  INMA  WORLD  CONGRESS  IN  NEW 


■niirici 


YORK  IN  MAY.  Acknowledging  that  technology 
is  rewiring  media  consumption  habits  faster 
than  news  publishers  can  coalesce  around 
business  models,  INMA  contends  that  strategic 
planning  has  shrunk  to  a  two-  to  three-year 
window.  Beyond  that,  prognostications  are 
pointless,  the  organization  advises  its  more 
than  5,000  members. 

In  a  question-and-answer  session,  moderator 
Juan  Sehor  sat  with  New  York  Times  publish¬ 
er  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  and  walked  through  his 
views  on  the  newspaper’s  present  and  future, 
and  the  recently  implemented  digital  paid-con¬ 
tent  strategy,  with  which  he  is  satisfied  so  far. 
The  publisher  is  also  bullish  on  social  media, 
pointing  to  the  Times’  huge  following  on 
Twitter.  “The  world  is  moving  to  social,  and 
you’ve  got  to  be  part  of  the  discussion.  That’s 
what  drove  us,”  Sulzberger  said.  “It  is  a  power¬ 
ful  resource,  and  it’s  where  we  just  have  to  be.” 

Business  Day’s  “Keep  Up”  campaign  in  South 
Africa  won  a  global  marketing  award  at  the 
INMA  Awards  2011  competition. 


Sharing  ideas.  Inspiring  change. 

CincinnatiUSA.com  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  world’s  best  marketing  portals  by  the  inter¬ 
national  panel  of  judges.  Run  by  the  Cincinnati 
USA  Regional  Tourism  Network,  the  website  is 
part  of  the  Cincinnati.com  network  operated  by 
Enquirer  Media. 

Ninety-one  campaigns  by  72  newspapers 
were  named  as  finalists  across  10  categories, 
each  with  three  sub-categories  according  to 
circulation.  Several  of  the  world’s  most  famous 
publications  were  also  shortlisted  for  awards, 
including  The  New  York  Times,  The  Times  of 
India,  The  Straits  Times,  The  Seattle  Times, 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  the  South  China 
Morning  Post,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Ten 
of  Gannett’s  media  organizations  were  among 
the  top  winners.  The  76-year-old  INMA  Awards 
competition  generated  550  entries  from  143 
market-leading  newspapers  in  30  countries. 

For  a  full  list  of  winners,  go  to 
I N  MA.org/modules/awards. 


Upcoming  WAN-IFRA  Events 

WAN-IFRA  (THE  WORLD  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWS 
PUBLISHERS)  HAS  OPENED  REGISTRATION  for  the  2012-2014  International 
Newspaper  Color  Quality  Club,  the  tenth  running  of  a  competition  that  recognizes 
newspapers’  color  reproduction  and  printing  skills.  The  biennial  contest  is  the 
only  global  printing  quality  event  for  newspaper  printers.  Papers  can  register 
under  any  of  four  categories:  1)  coldset  on  newsprint,  2)  heatset  or  UV  on 
newsprint,  3)  heatset  or  UV  on  SC  or  LWC  paper,  or  4)  newspaper  printing  on 
tinted  paper  or  for  processes  other  than  offset  (i.e.  fle.xo  or  inkjet).  Register  by  Oct. 
17  and  receive  a  complimentary  preliminary  test  evaluation. 

Last  month,  the  10th  annual  WAN-IFRA  Newsple.x  international  newsroom 
summit  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  featured  a  keynote  address  by  John  Paton,  CEO  of 
Journal  Register  Co.  “The  most  important  and  most  opportunistic  time  is  now  for 
newspapers  to  make  that  transition  from  what  we  were  to  what  we  are  going  to 
be,”  said  Paton,  who  is  18  months  into  his  new  post. 

Swiss  futurist  Gerd  Leonhard  shared  his  insight  for  the  next  two  to  five  years, 
showing  examples  from  a  global  perspective.  Leonhard  also  pointed  out  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  for  the  future  of  news  and  “content.”  So  what’s  next?  Data  is  the  new  oil, 
he  said.  It’s  no  longer  about  social  media,  but  the  new  social  OS  (operating  sys¬ 
tem)  and  the  new  digital  content  ecosystem.  Content  and  curation  wall  be  more 
crucial  than  ever  before. 

Another  conference  highlight  included  the  quest  to  go  fully  digital  by  2015  with¬ 
out  completely  abandoning  print,  said  Erling  Tind  Larson,  digital  manager  of 
Danish  firm  Berlingske  Media.  Larson  heads  up  the  company’s  B.T.  website, 
which  is  the  faste.st-growang  online  new's  site  in  Denmark. 


KBA 
Sheetfed 
Sales  Climb; 
Web-  Offset 
Foreeast  Still 
Gloomy 

INTERNATIONAL  SALES  OF 
PRINTING  PRESSES  were 
only  moderately  higher  than 
last  year  and  primarily  driv¬ 
en  by  demand  from  China  and 
other  emerging  economies, 
reported  German  manufac¬ 
turer  KBA.  But  most  of  its 
growth  was  on  the  sheetfed 
side,  as  orders  for  newspaper 
and  commercial  presses 
stagnated  in  the  wake  of 
structural  changes  wrought 
by  the  spread  of  e-media,  the 
company  explained  as  part  of 
its  quarterly  earnings 
announcement.  Business  was 
better  in  the  sheetfed  sector, 
where  the  Internet  has  had 
less  of  an  impact,  and  packag¬ 
ing  printing  has  helped  to 
fuel  growth.  With  demand  for 
big  web  presses  unlikely  to 
revive  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  management  said  it 
sees  a  need  for  further  capac¬ 
ity  adjustments  at  KBA’s  web 
press  production  plants. 

North  American  sales 
accounted  for  only  7.6  per¬ 
cent,  down  from  15  percent. 
“This  historic  low  reflects  a 
continuing  reluctance  among 
U.S.  newspaper  printers  to 
invest  in  the  new  kit,”  KBA 
said. 
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AWARDS 

well  as  another  cold  case  both 
allegedly  the  work  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  —  for  three  years,  publishing 
nearly  200  stories.  The  final  story 
named  the  alleged  murderer.  The 
case  was  reopened  as  a  result  of 
Nelson’s  work,  and  a  grand  jury 
was  convened  in  February.  The 
$5,000  award  was  presented  by 
the  University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communication. 

Kevin  Cullen  oi'The  Boston  Globe 
won  first  place  at  the  National 
Headliner  Awards  in  the  local 
interest  column  category.  His 
columns  touched  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  including  a  teenager  who 
committed  suicide  after  being  bul¬ 
lied  and  an  Army  Ranger  who  was 
killed  in  Afghanistan. 

New  York  Times  reporter  David 


Kathy  Thomson  has  been  appointed 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Media  Group.  In  this 
newly  created  position,  Thomson  reports 
directly  to  Tribune  Co.  president  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  publisher  and  CEO  Eddy 
Hartenstein  and  oversees  the  company’s 
growing  portfolio  of  products,  including  all 
editorial,  advertising  sales,  business  servic¬ 
es,  marketing,  and  operational  functions. 


Stanley  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Concordia  (La.)  Sentinel,  is  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  201 1  Payne  Awards  for 
Ethics  in  Journalism.  He  received 
the  award  for  his  investigation  into 
the  1964  murder  of  Frank  Morris, 
a  local  black  businessman,  which 
had  been  ignored  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  for  more  than  40  years.  The 
Sentinel  investigated  the  murder  as 


Jeff  Radford, 
editor  and 
publisher  of 
Corrales  (N.M.) 
Comment,  won 
first  place  in  the 
"Top  of  the  Rockies”  competi¬ 
tion,  judged  by  the  Colorado 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists.  The 
award  was  for  a  series  of  articles 
during  2010  on  environmental 
impacts  from  the  Intel  microchip 
manufacturing  facilities  on  the 
mesa  above  Corrales. 


Mark  Katches  has 
been  promoted  to 
editorial  director 
of  the  Berkeley, 
Calif. -based  Center 
for  Investigative 
Reporting.  Previously,  he  served 
as  founding  editorial  director  of 
CIR’s  California  Watch.  Prior  to 
that,  he  built  and  ran  investigative 
teams  at  the  Milwaukee  yournal 
Sentinel  and  The  Orange  County 
Register.  Katches  oversees  the 
combined  California  Watch  and 
CIR  reporting  staffs. 


Rochelle  Riley  of 

the  Detroit  Free 
Press  is  winner  of  ' 
the  2011  Will 
Rogers 

■  Humanitarian 
Award.  Riley,  who  writes  commen¬ 
tary  on  social,  political,  and  cultural 
issues,  was  recognized  for  her 
decadeJong  project  for  adult  literacy 
as  well  as  many  other  community 
service  activities. 


Kocieniewski  won  the  March 
2011  Sidney  Award  for  his 
expose  of  General  Electric  Co. 
The  Times  reported  that  GE 
earned  $14.2  billion  in  world¬ 
wide  profits  in  2010  and  paid 
nothing  in  U.S.  taxes. 
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'  operations  across  its  many  broadcast¬ 
ing,  publishing,  and  interactive 
platforms.  Hartenstein  will  continue 
i  to  serve  as  publisher  and  CEO  of  Los 
Angeles  Times  Communications,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  August 
i  2008. 


Eddy  Hartenstein 
has  been  appointed 
president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of 
the  Tribune  Co.  He 
is  responsible  for 
overseeing  all  of  the  company’s 


a  Ann  Marie 

Lipinski,  former 
editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been 
named  curator  of 
the  Nieman 
Foundation  for 
Journalism  at  Harvard.  Lipinski 
replaces  Bob  Giles,  who  was  curator 
since  2000  and  announced  his 
retirement  last  fall.  She  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1988  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  about  Chicago’s  city 
council.  In  2008,  after  leaving  the 
Tribune,  she  became  vice  president 
for  civic  engagement  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


Carol  Will  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  human  resources  at 
American  Community  News¬ 
papers.  ACN  is  a  diversified 
national  media  company  operating 
community  newspapers,  websites, 
magazines,  and  nicbe  products  in 
Texas,  Ohio,  Min-nesota,  and 
Virginia.  A  former  attorney.  Will 
oversees  guidance  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  corporate  and  employee 
policies  and  programs  for  ACN’s 
four  divisions. 

John  Rauch  has 
been  appointed 
CEO  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.-based 
Villager 

Communications 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Villager. 
Rauch  joined  the  company  as 
general  manager  in  1992.  He 
will  oversee  the  free  newspaper’s 
bimonthly  door-to-door  delivery  to 
50,000  homes  and  businesses  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area. 

Mike  Burbach  has 

been  named  editor 
and  vice  president 
of  Pioneer  Presx  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Burbach  served  as 
opinion  editor  since  2006  and  has 
worked  at  several  other  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  Midwest. 

Gal  Beckerman  has 
been  appointed 
opinion  editor  of 
The  jeicixh  Doih/ 
Foncanl  in  New 
York.  He  joined  the 
I  Foncanl  in  August  2009-  Prior  to 
that  he  was  assistant  editor  at 
Columbia  yoarnalism  Rei'iexc,  where 
he  wrote  essays  and  media  criticism. 
Beckerman  was  also  New  York 
bureau  chief  of  The  Jeraxalem  Post 
during  the  Lebanon  War  of  2006. 

Steve  Yaeger  has 
been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  at 
tbe  Minnesota  Star 
Tribune.  In  his  new 
role,  he  will  be 
’  responsible  for  shaping  the 
i  company’s  overall  brand  position. 
Previously,  Yaeger  was  a  principal 


fV  Matt  Chaney, 

I  former  product 
It  development 
#  manager  with  The 
San  Diego  Union- 
^  Tribune,  has  been 

named  director  of  affiliate  deals 
success  with  Second  Street,  an 
online  promotions  provider  for  local 
media  companies.  Chaney  is 
responsible  for  consulting  with 
clients  that  utilize  Deadline  Deals, 
the  company’s  proprietary  white- 
label  technology  platform  that 
supports  daily  deals  websites. 


Amin  Ahmed  has 
joined  American 
Circulation 
Innovations  (ACI) 
as  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  technolo¬ 
gies,  Ahmed  will  help  develop 
more  cutting-edge  technologies 
and  applications  within  the  com¬ 
pany. 


at  the  marketing  agency  Aspyrion 
and  directed  marketing  for  software 
maker  Adavtum. 

Matt  Cluney,  a  former  marketing 
executive  with  American  Express  Co., 
has  been  named  director  of  market¬ 
ing  for  the  U.S.  and  the  Americas  for 
The  Associated  Press.  In  his  new 
position,  Cluney  will  play  a  lead  role 
in  developing  and  implementing  an 
integrated  global  marketing  strategy 
for  AP,  as  it  undertakes  key  initia- 
I  tives  to  assure  its  customers  have  a 
competitive  edge  in  the  rapidly 
evolving  media  industry'. 


Guy  “Doc”  HoDiday, 
former  e.xecutive  at 
The  Nexc  York  Times, 
has  been  named  chief 
revenue  officer  of 
Philadelphia  Media 
Network.  His  responsibilities  include 
leading  the  digital  and  print  portfolio  of 
The  Philadelphia  Im/nirer,  Daihj  Neics, 
and  Philly.com,  overseeing  all  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  operations.  In  2006,  he 


Adobe  Systems 
Inc.  announced 
the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Todd 
Teresi  to  vice 
I  president  and 
general  manager  of  media  solu¬ 
tions.  He  previously  served  as 
chief  revenue  officer  at 
Quantcast  and  senior  vice 
president  of  Yahool’s  Publisher 
Network. 


§  Kodak  has 
named  Eric 
Owen  vice 
president  of 
worldwide  sales 
and  business 

development  for  digital  printing 
solutions.  Owen  continues  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  rollout  of  the 
Kodak  Prosper  Press  Platform 
and  will  explore  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Kodak’s  entire  portfolio  of 
digital  printing  solutions. 


left  The  Neic  York  Times  to  become 
executive  v'ice  president  of  Nexc  York 
Daibj  Nncs  and  most  recently  serv  ed 
as  V'ice  president  of  sales  for  DealOn, 
a  Groupon  competitor. 

Chase  Davis  has 
been  named  tech¬ 
nology'  director  of 
the  Center  for 
Investigative 
Reporting.  Davis 
joined  CIR’s  California  Watch  in 
2009  as  an  investigative  reporter. 
Previously,  he  worked  as  an  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  at  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Houston  Chroniele. 


.1 


Phil  Bronstein  has 

been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of 
the  Center  for 
Investigative 
Reporting. 
Bronstein  will  focus  on  sustainabil¬ 
ity,  board  development,  and  out¬ 
reach,  providing  strategic  advice 
and  counsel  to  the  CIR  team.  He  is 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


1  Tear  -  £  Tears  -  biza  (Best  Deal) 

Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine,  Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 

Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter  Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 

Activate  your  subscription  now  and  get 
immediate  access  to  the  current  digital  edition: 

editorandpublisher.com/a 


currently  editor-at-large  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  content  development  for 
Hearst  Newspapers. 


overseeing  brand  and  consumer  mar¬ 
keting  and  sponsorships.  He  was 
most  recently  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  digital  media  at  CTV. 


coverage  for  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe,  in  addition  to  focusing  on 
U.S.  East  Coast  drive-time  cover¬ 
age.  He  was  previously  an  assistant 
managing  editor  at  Newsday  and 
also  served  as  the  Neie  York  Post 
metro  editor. 


Alon  Marcovici  has 
joined  The  Globe 
'  r/WAfo/Vin  a  newly 

established  role  as 
vice  president  of 
marketing  and 

audience  intelligence.  Marcovici’s 
primary  responsibilities  include 


John  Mancini  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
overnight  operations  at  the  AP’s 
Nerve  Center  in  New  York.  Mancini 
will  coordinate  late-breaking  cover¬ 
age  from  North  and  South  America, 
daytime  content  for  Asia,  and  early 


t  Danny  Finnegan 
has  been  named 

Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  Finnegan 
succeeded  Glenn 
Proctor,  who  retired  June  1. 
Finnegan  joined  the  Times- 
Dispatch  in  1987  and  most  recently 
was  senior  editor  in  charge  of  digi¬ 
tal  operations.  He  is  on  the  board 
of  the  Virginia  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 


•  Wolf  Rosenberg 

has  been  appointed 
vice  president, 
advertising  of  the 
California 
Newspaper 

Publishers  Association.  He  over¬ 
sees  advertising  services,  sales, 
and  placement  programs. 
Rosenberg  had  been  assistant 
director  of  advertising  services 
since  spring  2010.  Prior  to  joining 
the  CNPA,  Rosenberg  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record  and  a  regional  publisher 
for  MediaNews  Group. 


NO  Other  profession  in  the  world  requires  the  stami¬ 
na,  strength,  and  intelligence  of  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals.  If  newspaper  professionals  had  extra 
time  on  their  hands.  Mount  Everest  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  day  hike.  Hulk  Hogan  would  be  mincemeat,  and 
"Jeopardy"  would  go  broke.  One  tough  crowd  —  and  in 
today's  challenging  world,  it's  a  good  thing. 

Editor  &  Publisher  understands  what  it  takes  to  stay  competitive  and  has 
helped  newspaper  leaders  stay  one  step  ahead,  tackling  relevant  and 
timely  issues  for  1 27  years.  _  _ 

If  you're  looking  to  stay  on  top  of  your  game  with  L  J 

comprehensive  insight  and  global  perspectives  —  I  J  X7 
look  to  E&P  _  EDITORt-^PUBUSHER. 


The  Newspaper  Audience 
Databank  recently  announced  the 
newest  members  of  its  2011  board 
of  directors.  Jean  Durocher,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  sales  at 
La  Presse  Ltee  and  president  of 
Gesca  Media  Sales,  has  been 
named  chair.  She  replaces  Kevin 
Bent,  president  and  publisher  of 
Pacific  Newspaper  Group  and 
executive  vice  president  of  Western 
Canada  Postmedia  Network  Inc. 
Newly  elected  to  the  board  are 
John  Connolly,  publisher  of 
Edmonton  Journal,  Karen  Nayler, 
leader  with  Mindshare  Canada; 
and  Mike  Power,  publisher  of  The 
Toronto  Sun  and  24  Hours  Toronto. 
NADbank  conducts  annual  reader- 
ship,  product,  retail,  and  lifestyle 
category  studies  in  urban  markets 
across  Canada.  a 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


classifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence) 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  •  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email;  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  WestTower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  11556 


KNOWLEDGF  •  EXPERIENCE  •  INTEGRITY 


National/We  Di  A 
ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 


"A  Tradition  of  Service*^ 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho 

Edward  M.  Anderson 

P.O.  Box  849 

P.O,  Box  2001 

Ada.  OK  74821 

Branson,  MO  65616 

(580)  421-9600 

(417)336-3457 

bol  itho@'  bol  itho  .com 

brokered  1  @aol  .com 

www.nationalmediasales.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

www.kamengroup.com 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 
516-379-2797  *  info@KamenGroup.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations-Sales-Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 
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MEDIA  PARTNERS 

604  Sutter  St.,  Suite  394 
Folsom  CA  95630 
Phone:  9’ 6-673-9779 
ieff@pmediapartners.com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


Ill  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of  , 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  prtndpal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations^ , 
and  m»iaging  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or,_ 
for  more  infonnation,  visit 

jpinediapartners.coin 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL 


$75.00 

for  up  to  100  worcds 

$25.00 

for  each  additional  35  word  increment. 


For  More  Information  Call  Jon  at 

1-800-887-1615 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Announcements 


Announcements 


Help  Wanted 


Jobs  Wanted 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We're  pleased  to  service  clients  from  Britain,  Germany, 
Israel,  Singapore,  U.S.V.I.  and  Hawaii. 

Let  us  help  you  too! 

516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


Features  Available 


Call  me  about  a  proposal 
called  “Money  Grows  on  Trees 
and  other  natural  scenes." 
Call  Robert  Barrows  at 
R.M.  Barrows  Advertising 

650-344-1951 

«ninM.baiTows.con) 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Features  Available 


EDITORS,  order  Continental 
Newstime  general-interest  maga¬ 
zine  as  your  magazine  insert;  we 
use  it  in  the  N.  CA  community 
newspaper  we  publish.  -CF/CNS, 
Inc.,  "the  newspaper-feature 
super-channel."*** 
www.continentalnewsservice.com 


Publications  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  «  CO. 

General  NatT  Aviation  Newspaper, 
Nat’l  Environment  Mag,  Oklahoma 
Collegiate  Athletic  title,  NJ  Shopper, 
B2B  Int’l  Auto  Mag  from  Israel, 
Industry  Utility  Battery  Operated 
Vehicle/Equipment  Mag,  Multi 
Cultural  teacher/librarian  material 
guide.  Eastern  PA  &  Sedona,  AZ  Reg. 
Mags,  Health  &  Fitness  Golf  title,  USVI 
newspaper.  Long  Island  Kids  Mag. 
516-379-2797  •  info^amenGroup-Com 
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HELP  WANTED  CLASSIFIED  LINE  ADS 


ISSUE 

2SSUES 

4SSUES 

6SSUES 

100  WORDS 

ONLY 

ONLY 

ONLY 

ONLY 

$75.“ 

$140.“ 

$250.“ 

$340.“ 

fSfSSiKSS:. 
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CLASSIFIED  LINE  ADS 

ISSUE 

3SSUES 

6SSUES 

12ISSUES 

35  WORDS 

ONLY 

ONLY 

ONLY 

ONLY 

$70.“ 

$180.“ 

$300.“ 

$420.“ 

tt.75 

sijn 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS 

ISSUE 

3SSUES  6SSUES 

12SSUES 

$«0.00 

$70.00  $55.00 

$35.00 
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SPORTS  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  Make  your  Mark. 

The  Sports  Editor  we  seek  will  be  a  dy¬ 
namic  professional  who  understands 
that  local  and  prep  are  key  to  deliver¬ 
ing  a  vital  community  sports  section 
that  also  delivers  in  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
sports  markets.  Our  Sports  Editor  will 
be  a  planner  who  can  communicate 
a  vision  and  inspire  others  while  get¬ 
ting  the  work  done.  You  will  lead  a 
talented  young  staff  of  a  half-dozen 
plus  assistant  editors  and  understand 
that  a  local  newspaper  we  are  proud 
of  is  our  core  product.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  an  eye  for  design 
and  a  grasp  of  a  diverse  sports  report 
that  includes  community  and  youth 
sports.  Our  writers  photographers 
and  editors  win  numerous  awards 
and  we  require  a  seasoned  sports 
journalist  with  initiative  creativity 
and  a  desire  to  build  on  solid  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  Antelope  Valley  Press 
sports  section  earned  best  overall  in 
its  circulation  class  in  the  most  recent 
California  Newspaper  Publisher  Asso¬ 
ciation  better  newspapers  contest. 
Our  community  daily  in  the  fastest 
growing  region  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  added  pages  and  features  while 
others  cut  back.  Our  compensation  is 
competitive  benefits  excellent  stand¬ 
ards  high.  Our  location  90  minutes 
from  the  beach  with  close  access  to 
mountain  winter  and  outdoor  sports 
offers  great  Southern  California  geog¬ 
raphy. 

To  apply  send  resume 
clips  and  references  to: 
Antelope  Valley  Press 
P.O.  Box  4050 

Palmdale  CA  93590-4050  or 
e-mail  to  personnel^avpress.com. 


Help  Wanted 


NEED  CIRCULATION  SALES 
AND  REVENUE  GROWTH? 

I  will  build,  train,  and  streamline  a 
team  to  do  more  with  a  lot  less, 
meeting  and  exceeding  your  corpo¬ 
rate  goals.  No  group  too  large  or  too 
small.  References  from  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  industry.  Mobile  and 
ready.  Sound  interesting? 

Email;  arisona85@yahoo.com 


REPORTER  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR  HIRE 

Editorial  professional  offers  quality, 
dedication,  flair  and  utility:  spot  news, 
prep  sports  and  features.  For  a  packet 
of  clips  and  credentials,  please  email 
job  particulars: 

multigrain@toast.net 


EDITORe^PUBLISHER 

WE  HAVE  NEW  LOWER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES! 

Now  it's  more  economical  to 
advertise  directly  to  the  industry. 
Call  to  find  out  how 
Editor  &  Publisher  can  help 
you  sell,  buy,  trade  or  hire! 

For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


Help  Wanted 


To  Advertise  Call  the  Classified  Experts  at: 

Ph:  1-800-887-1615  •  Fax:  1-866-605-2323 

E-mail:  classifieds^^itorandpublisher.com 


Brainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience  | 
Database  Skills  •  Organizational  skills  •  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 
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Presses 


Presses 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


^^®c/a/0ffer  —  $90 


RO\W.? 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


editorppublisher. 


Production  Managers  •  Editors  •  Publishers 
Photographers  •  Circulation  Directors 
Art  Directors  •  Staff  Writers 
Distribution  Managers  •  Production  Artists 
Web  Masters  •  Online  Content  Editors 
Marketing  •  Sales  •  Research  Development 
Managers  •  Reporters 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  ! 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS  | 
V15D,  V25,  V30;  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  \ 
DAUPHIN  i 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC 
folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998 
stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D; 

1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  & 

1998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker. 


NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 
TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


(8«tOMD 

Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 


Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 


Activate  your  subscription  now  and  get 
immediate  access  to  the  current  digital  edition: 

editorandpubll8her.conVae 


•  1300  series  Goss  Urbanite 
units 

•  7  &  8  unit  1000  series  Goss 
Urbanite  presses 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDtS  flying  autopasters  '02 

•  22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 


•  12-unit  Goss  SSC  with  4-high 

•  Goss  SC/SSC  press  w/SC 
folder  &  8-SSC  units  (2  factory 
stacked  units) 

•  7-unit  Goss  Community,  SC 
folder  with  upper  former. 

•  6-unit  Goss  SC  press. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


PHONI:  800-887-1615 
MX:  866-605-2323 
■MAIL: 

ciass^i«ds@«dkorarK#M4)itisAw.cciim 
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I  _ “30  — 

: '  Shoptalk/Coniinentary 

Prostitute,  Hooker, 
or  Woman? 


Language  matters  when  reporting  on  crime  victims 


The  aunt  of  Megan  Waterman,  a  murdered  22- 
year-old  mother  from  Maine,  refuses  to  give  inter¬ 
views  to  reporters  who  preface  every  description  of 
her  beloved  niece  with  the  word  “hooker.” 

Like  thousands  of  other  young  women  lured  or  forced 
into  the  sex  industry  by  pimps  (often  masquerading  as 


,  boyfriends),  Waterman  had  a  life 
j  beyond  the  tragic  last  choices  she 
j  made  by  advertising  as  an  escort  on 
1 1  Craigslist.  These  women  are  also 
I  mothers,  daughters,  sisters,  aunts, 
j  and  friends  —  not  just  hookers  and 
j ;  prostitutes.  But  you  wouldn’t  know 
i  I  that  by  reading  the  newspapers. 

! '  The  grieving  family  of  Melissa 
j  Barthelemy,  a  29-year-old  murder 
j  victim  of  a  suspected  serial  killer 
'  targeting- Craigslist  escorts,  read  this 
:  excerpt  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
;  over  their  morning  coffee: 

!  “...  the  deranged  killer  used  hooker 

Melissa  Barthelemy’s  cellphone  to  call 
i  her  younger  sister  at  least  seven 
I :  times,  leaving  the  teenager  in  fear  of 
i  I  her  own  life.  Then  the  mystery  man 


admitted  he  killed  the  29-year-old 
prostitute ...” 

Both  Waterman  and  Barthelemy 
were  found  dead  in  the  dense  brush 
I  off  Gilgo  Beach  in  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

earlier  this  year.  A  police  search  of 
!  the  area  has  uncovered  the  remains 
I  of  10  people,  four  of  whom  were 
i  women  known  to  advertise  on 
i  Craigslist. 

I  The  investigation  in  Gilgo  Beach 
j  was  sparked  when  a  young  woman. 
Shannon  Gilbert,  ran  screaming 
from  a  home  in  the  gated  communi¬ 
ty  nearby.  Frantic  and  terrified, 
Gilbert  banged  on  a  neighbor’s  door 
saying  someone  was  trying  to  kill 
her.  Hysterical,  she  ran  from  the 
!  home  and  is  still  missing. 


Day  in  and  day  out,  Gilbert  is  “a 
missing  prostitute”  rather  than  a 
missing  woman.  She’s  “a  prostitute 
from  New  Jersey,”  rather  than  a  24- 
year-old  from  New  Jersey,  thanks  to 
The  New  York  Times. 

In  headlines,  in  first  references, 
and  in  almost  all  other  references, 
women  killed  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  pay  them  for  sex  are  turned 
into  one-dimensional  characters 
rather  than  the  living,  breathing, 
struggling  women  that  they  were. 
Why  are  the  women  prostitutes 
first,  rather  than  victims? 

Next  time  you  write  about  a 
corrupt  businessman,  will  you  refer 
to  him  on  all  references  as  “the 
missing  Ponzi-scheming  thief?” 

The  Ponzi-scheming  thief  from 
New  Jersey...  John  Smith,  a  Ponzi- 
scheming  thief,  was  last  seen  hoist¬ 
ing  his  sailboat ...  and  on  and  on. 

This  is  a  common  practice  in 
news  reporting  that  needs  to  be 
evaluated.  It  devalues  the  individ¬ 
ual.  It  sends  a  message  to  the  public 
that  these  women  are  disposable  — 
that  as  prostitutes,  this  is  an  accept¬ 
able  outcome  for  their  lives. 

Blaming  the  victim  and  relying  on 
age-old  stereotypes  of  women  serves 
little  journalistic  value.  In  the  Gilgo 
Beach  case,  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
likely  a  serial  killer  targeting  women 
who  work  in  prostitution.  Four  of  the 
10  bodies  found  have  been  identified 
as  women  who  advertised  escort 
services  on  Craigslist.  But  those  facts 
can  be  conveyed  in  the  story  without 
each  woman  being  called  a  hooker  or 
prostitute  on  eveiy"  reference. 

Gilbert’s  desperate  family  and  the 
families  of  the  other  murder  victims 
in  Gilgo  Beach  do  not  define  their 
lost  loved  ones  as  just  prostitutes; 
it’s  time  the  press  does  the  same,  a 


Sonia  Ossorio  is  executive  director  of  The 
National  Organization  for  Women  in  New 
York.  She  is  a former  journalist  with  Gannett 
and  Knight-Ridder.  Her  work  has  appeared 
in  USA  Today,  The  New  York  Times,  St 
Petersbuig  Times,  San  Jose  Mercuiy  News, 
and  Huffington  Post  among  others. 
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